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A Strong Board of Directors 


The Directors of the NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK are successful business men of more 
than local prominence. They give liberally of 
their time to the business of the bank. 


This bank makes a specialty of convmercial 
banking and invites the accounts of banks, 
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The attention of our Patrons is invited 
to our Splendid Stock of Fur Garments 


Reliable in Quality 
Correct in Style and . 
Reasonably Priced 


Nothing more Beautiful, Nothing more Fashionable and Nothing more 
Comfortable. Buy now before they cost more. 


Remember we are sole Agents for the Famous Dunlap Hat for Men— 
Correct in Style, Quality and Price. 


Our Millinery Department is a delight, to all who appreciate individu- 
ality of design, and refinement of style without extravagance. 
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No depositor in the First National Bank need 
feel his account is too small to merit the per- 
sonal interest and attention of the officers of 
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Starrett Tools are 
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nized throughout 
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Write for Catalog No. 21EL 
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First National 


Bank of Boston 
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this bank. In the close, cordial relations ex- 
isting between this bank and its customers 
may be found one of the reasons for its 


consistent, steady growth. 
Capital Stock $7,500,000.00 
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lowers 
In Artistic Arrangement 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


We have made Masonic presentation 
bouquets and funeral tributes since 1870 
for Lodges, Chapters, Councils, Com- 
manderies and Consistories. Should you 
feel that you are not getting flower work 
to suit you from others, try us, please: 

Telephone or telegraph your orders at 
our expense. 


J. Newman & Sons 
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Knight Templar 
Uniforms 


All Masonic Bodies are very active. 


Commanderies are prepairing for The 
Triennial and The Shrine for 
The Imperial Council 


Secure complete information 
before placing orders 
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Henderson-Ames Co. 
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MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 


Health and Accident Companies give. 


The price of our policy is only $12 a year or $3 a quarter. 


Write for Particulars 
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Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 
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Nature 


No expenditure 
of money and 
care can produce 
a better coffee. 
Its use is by no 
means restricted 
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CRAFTSMAN COMMENT 


A New Contributor 


With this number of the Craftsman we offer our readers a new fea- 
ture from the pen of John Kendrick Bangs whose name is too well known 
to the American public to need introduction, and whose writings have been 
a source of inspiration to many thousands of readers of his books as well 
as editorials in this country’s leading periodicals. We hope our readers 
will appreciate our efforts to procrue a thorough interesting magazine and 
that during the twelve months during which Mr. Bangs has contracted to 
fill this particular pulpit a growth in circulation will be evidenced that will 
inspire us to even greater efforts in their behalf. 


Knights Templar 


The extensive program laid out for the big Knights Templar Triennial 
at Philadelphia next September promises to demonstrate in an impressive 
manner the mighty power for good in the national life of this country of 
a great organization of serious men devoted to the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtures, and principles which have made this country truly great. 
New England organizations will be represented at this gathering and the 
city of brotherly love will have opportunity to witness the work of Knights 
of whose merit we are well aware and who are eminently fitted to represent 
this section of the country at the biggest event in the year in Templar 
Masonry. 


Masonic Libraries 


We have before suggested that the true student of Masonrv and for 
that matter the Mason who is not a student, should make freer use of the 
wealth of Masonic literature to be found in the Masonic libraries through- 
out the land. Particularly in that at Masonic Temple, Boston, are to be 
found works of engrossing interest to the Mason who would know more of 
the history of the organization. There is need for more light on subjects 
of which many of the craft are strangely ignorant and we urge our readers 
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to give this matter thought and plan to devote at least a part of their time 
to the subject of Masonic reading. 


The Small Town Lodge . 


Often we find the member of a small country lodge a better Masonic 
than his brethren of the city, and while it might be contended that he has 
fewer distractions than the city man and consequently more time to devote 
to a study of Masonry, we are inclined to attribute his interest more to 
the fact that he is living in closer contact with his fellow citizens and has a 
keener concern in their affair. It would be well for us to cultivate a 
similar attitude in our city lodges and find out more about the member 
who sits beside us in lodge whose name we know, but little else about him. 
Truly we are our brother’s keeper if we are to practice the principles of 
brotherhood. 


A Columbian Man Abroad 


Bro. Andrew Seiler of Columbian Lodge writes in a letter to his mother 
under date of October 28th from “Somewhere in France,” as follows: 

We had a few days of good weather which was a pleasant change 
indeed after all the rain we had. Last Sunday night, that is the night 
I should have written you, I had the very good fortune to attend the 
opening of a Masonic Club eighteen miles from here. The Masons there 
contributed about five thousand francs and themselves constructed a hut, 
the uprights of which are trees sawed in half, upon which is nailed tar 
paper and outside corrigated iron. This makes a very cosy temple. Sev- 
eral colonels, and majors were present. There was some excellent speak- 
ing, some good music and also a good jokester. After all of these came 
the usual Masonic feature, a lunch. We had good roast beef sandwiches, 
excellent doughnuts, very good chocolate, grapes, cigars and cigarets. 
It did me a world of good, that evening spent among Masons, and I only 
wish that we were nearer that I could enjoy more such times. My cap- 
tain, who was himself unable to attend, was kind enough to let me have 
the services of a chauffeur and motorcycle. I felt for a while as though 
I was back again in civil life. 

Bro. Seiler expects shortly to return to this country when no doubt 


A a have more interesting incidents to realte to his many Masonic 
riends. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


There are 22 lodges and 2,500 Masons under the Grand Lodge of 
Venezuela. Dr. James de Oliveriri is Grand Master. 

Eureka Lodge, No. 3, Rio de Janeiro, is the oldest warranted English 
Lodge in Brazil. 

The G. L. of Massachusetts has four lodges in China, three in Chile, 
and five in the Canal zone. : 

There are 49 lodges in the Philippine Islands, 48 of which are under its 
own Grand Lodge, and one under Scotland. 
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MASONRY’S PART IN THE FUTURE 


M. W. Percy E. Kellett, retiring Grand Master of Manitoba, in his 
valedictory before his Grand Lodge recently, made recommendation that 
Masonic law be so changed as to permit discussion in lodges of “any topic 
of social or moral import.” His address contained a carefully prepared out- 
line of his ideas of the new and advanced part that Masonry would be called 
upon to take in the world’s social and moral reconstruction after the war, 
reading as follows: 

Reduced to fundamentals, it seems to me, the main object of our fra- 
ternity is to give the individual member increased opportunity for self-de- 
velopment, self-realization, and service. If for any reason this object is 
lost sight of or obscured, our institution has no real place in a world such 
as exists today. This purpose cannot be fulfilled by the mere performance 
of ceremonies and the recitation of rituals. We must have a practical ap- 
plication of our truths and morals in social uplifting work. Unless we can 
do this, thinking people will have no time for us. 

The call of the hour is for service. We cannot hold ourselves with- 
drawn in the chill and sterile region of mere formalism. 

We cannot neglect the great currents of thought and action that 
flow around us. We must justify ourselves anew with innumerable proofs 
of our humanitarian mission. The mere survival of an organization is not 
irrefutable proof of its value. We were never meant for an ornamental 
tree. Our fraternity was planted to bear fruit. If, in the days to come 
it brings forth nothing but ornamental leaves, it will either die of self 
disgust, or the ax will be laid at its root. If, in the opinion of mankind, the 
Masonic fraternity does not justify itself as a constructive power in this 
constructive age, it will gradually subside into that unfathomable oblivion 
where so many other institutions have been engulfed. Days are coming 
when institutions such as ours will have to stand for something or stand 
aside. 

We have in the past been too hampered by close-drawn legislation 
which has tended to strangle all initiative and independence of spirit. We 
need to make a new alignment, that our thought forces may wield some 
influence in the world. Let us be done with merely marking time, mere 
useless drill, and, keeping in mind the high purpose and ideals of our in- 
stitution, trim our sails to meet the current of present-day thought. The 
reference is particularly to that time-honored barrier to the discussion of 
national political and religions subjects, which might tend to cause dif- 
ference of opinion. That has served its purpose, and it seems to me that 
its purpose, and it seems to me that its usefulness is past. It was made 
for an age when it make have been expedient. But the law of life is growth. 
No generation can prevent the growth of future generations by fixing in 
accordance with its idea the specific conditions under which the future gen- 
erations are to live. Past experience indicates that no law that must be 
broken in order that the new ideas of the future may find room for growth, 
can be permanent. 
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We pride ourselves, sometimes, on our antiquity, our history, and our 
traditions. We should have the greatest reverence for the past record of 
Freemasonry, but we should not, in any measure, make ourselves slaves to 
this past record. Benefit is to be gained more often than not by forgetting 
the past and considering the problems of the present. It seems to me 
that in the days soon to come our main study should be as to how we can 
best assist in making life better worth living, by promoting justice and 
peace among men. 

We cannot do this in the present day and generation if we are hamp- 
ered by the customs of not only our fathers, but of our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers. We can scarcely feel free to move with such a hump 
on our shoulders. The result has been that we have accustomed ourselves 
to traveling at a snail’s pace, and some have come in the end to regard this 
as an evidence of wisdom. Some have even developed a sort of pride in 
the burden that has weighed us down. It has become more than a mere 
weight,—a weight of glory,— and it has acquired such a mellow richness 
with old age that the idea of laying it aside even to walk faster is unheard 
of. These ultra conservatives do not wish to advance quickly toward any- 
where in particular. Their chief object in life is to keep close to their 
burden of treasures, hampering though some of them may be. 

In view of conditions that face us, and what I believe to be our duty 
and opportunity. I would strongly recommend to this Grand Lodge that 
this hampering legislation be removed, and that a readjustment be made, 
So that any lodge may feel free to discuss any topic of social or moral 
import, but with the distinct proviso that no resolutions are to be passed 
regarding any of these questions. (This recommendation was referred 
to the Committee on Jurisprudence “for an opinion on its constitutional 
aspects.’’) 

Out of the shell hole of war a new social order is arising. Old ideals, 

conditions, and customs have sunk like a lost Atlantis beneath an ocean 
of tumultuous change. We are witnessing the birth of a new era. A mar- 
velous change is coming about in the social consciousness of all classes. 
New social relations among the different sections of the people are being 
made or are in the making. Soldiers, facing death in the trenches, are 
asking themselves what they are fighting for, and are determining in 
their own minds to take a larger place in the community and national life 
of the future, and to endeavor to see that their ideals are consummated 
when peace is declared. Workers are thinking and questioning. The times 
are turbulent with a perplexing kind of labor unrest. 
_ All classes have realized that things have changed and are still chang- 
ing. The world cannot be the same as it was five years ago, any more than 
a patient can be the same after a siege of deadly fever. As a final result, 
there will be no sort or condition of men that will not be altered in their be- 
ing or in their relations to other men. The consensus of opinion of present- 
day thinkers and writers seems to be that the time is about to come when 
the men of the working classes will control the destinies of this world of 
ours Some shrewd thinkers have also said that our present-day problem 
is not only to make the world safe for democracy, but also to make democ- 
racy safe for the world. 
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For years before the war the struggle between labor and capital was 
most acute. There was such social unrest that in some places violent revo- 
lution was feared. The war has in a great measure brought about such 
changes that this will not be necessary. The whole world recognizes the 
part that labor has played and is continuing to play for the vindication 
of democracy, and that as a result of this the man who labors will be im- 
measurably nearer to dominating the affairs of this world than ever before. 
Already the forces of labor in all countries are formulating and announc- 
ing their after-war economic policies. 

It is our duty not to oppose, but to meet an 


that will be advanced, and to do what we can 
factions that will appear. The greatest good to the greatest number can 


be attained better by harmonious co-operation of all classes than by aus 
sension and dispute. Signs are apparent that in the time to come ea 
sonable as well as reasonable demands will be made, and attempt wi 4 e 
made to force the issue by legal enactment. It . ‘ delusion to suppose that 
i ter by the mere passing Of laws. ; 
= The SS a to od democratic. We have not to decide ie but 
what we have a great deal to do with is what sort of democracy W a 
to have. The times vividly reveal the fact that without some stea ying 
force in action, danger lurks in every corner. A few weeks ago, es a 
pers, the head of the American Federation of Labor, warned ae 
against Bolshevic tendencies in her labor organizations, with oar e 
says they are more impregnated than are those of the ae ae = 
ing the recent labor trouble in Winnipeg one of Labor s leader ar ic ba 
clared that workmen have a right to demand anything they have : " 4 oe 
to enforce. It is only fair to add that certain capital interests . 7 
guilty of equally pernicious doctrines. If the men who en acne bie 
world’s most important questions In the years to come have t is oi — 
world may well beware. There can be no permanent peace nor pr p 
until certain reasons for dissension and dispute are spe ee oe 
These questions can never be settled in an air of hosti se ; : sae 
be settled only in an atmosphere of mutual Tecte oe gercise a wonderful 
e tmosphere, and It can, vill, e3 aw 
ert Ban A de the. thought of the nation in the cee ag _ . 
that face us. One Masonic writer well expresses our fitness for the tas 


when he says: 
“Amid bitterness and strife, 


d to mingle with the views 
to harmonize the different 


Masonry brings men of every rank and 


walk of life together as men, and nothing else, at an altar say they om 
talk and not fight, discuss and not dispute, and each may lear a Aes ( 
view of his fellow. Other hope there 1s none save in this spirit te) rien S 
ship and fairness, of democracy and the fellowship of man with man. 

If we will but awaken to a self-consciousness and an intelligent sense 
of the bigness and imperativeness of the task and of our responsibility, we 
can accomplish much. The doom of autocracy is being written on the wall 
of this last horrid revel. A fresh vital movement of popular vengeance and 
revolutionary reconstruction is growing, and there will be the need of all 
the harmonizing influences of each community to pilot it aright. Hundreds 
of thousands of our best blood have gone to save the world from govern- 
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mental bondage. Let it not be said that we were not willi 
activities so as to use our influences with equally a ened faves ae 
peace 6 ane our own democracy. 
ence s all we take the inspiration for our future ? i 
Masonry furnishes us an example, which, in my opinion, oe ees 
nearly than we do the real design of the institution. No one can deny its 
great benefit to the citizenship of the countries in which it exists. It 
ae vedas for good whose influence is felt. We might do worse than to 
Sets our own concepts, and literally as well as figuratively “look to the 
_ Their whole lodge life is aimed to train their members for a lif 
oe in the interests of humanity. Their lodges are schools, shad tak 
at rene tae, free from prejudice and intolerance, to take 
legit 7 the citizenship of the nation. Social problems they consider 
cance ae problems, and they discuss them in their lodges so that 
rea ‘i ey may be drawn to the attention of public opinion, and 
i Pa hat laws may be demanded to remedy them. Any of their mem- 
Saat aud See into the discussions of the lodge questions of social or 
peu ie Discussion gives more extended knowledge to all, and the 
belee ae at members go from the lodges if not transformed, at least 
a salou teens and the truth that Masonic study and discussion brings 
oan iedcee ee into aa as with manifest results. 
. ; re open for the iscussion of subjects th i 
at ceed Coan the social welfare of the people, it seems to he a ae bikes 
idee oe, i: directly and indirectly, be done. This would make every 
laid down seid : center of educational value to its members. The course 
escata an d be merely educational. Care should be taken that no 
ae ere even presented, certainly not passed, that could be con- 
ae caerinen, bes to interfere with freedom of thought and action among 
definite ae de should be allowed to subject its members to a 
sino Bete efinite social or political action. The discussions should 
could Gees ice oe the members through hearing the pro and con 
duties to fhe beara able to carry out their social 
aa pre Bia aces then change our customers somewhat, and allow free- 
ier om the important years that are to come? What better 
Murenin? hi orce could educate for tolerance, patriotism, and good 
sical a 6 is, it seems to be, is a powerful instrument. Freemasonry 
fetnine dat oo it to fulfil her mission in building character, and in 
tects eas . ie to country, to neighbor, and to self. In this common 
radical, all sloeuts aca ee Rl ete oa Sei SSesmrn erty 
cate one or the other. The fraternit ‘ai ae id mal pape eas 
situation as we are facing. WG diniey Ghd venice 
a guaranty of proper Era ee aaa NEE PRG ena eenenersimaet 
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MASONIC LAW MAKING 


By Bro. Roscoe Pound, Dean, Harvard Law School 
(Copyrighted by the Grand Lodge A. F. and A. M., of Massachusetts 


No idea is today more familiar than the idea of making law. Wher- 
ever any sort of sovereign authority exists, men take for granted that it 
will proceed to justify its existence by copious legislation and assume as a 
matter of course that the quantity of its legislative output is the measure 
of its efficiency. This was not always true. Indeed conscious law-making 
on any large scale is a wholly modern phenomenon not only in the state but 
in those human organizations which exist to conserve other than political 
values and secure other than political interests, but are organized along 
lines analogous to those which govern politically organized society. Hence 
by way of introduction it is worth while to give some account of the devel- 
opment of legislation in the legal systems of modern states. ; 

Five stages may be perceived in the development of legislation as the 
everyday agency of law-making: (1) unconscious legislation in the period 
of customary law, (2) declaratory legislation in the period when the tradi- 
tional law is reduced to writing, (3) selection and amendment when by the 
political union of peoples with divergent customs it becomes necessary to 
choose in declaring-the custom of the new whole, (4) conscious: construc- 
tive law-making as an occasional expedient, at first to meet political exi- 
gencies, but gradually to effect important changes here and there in the 
legal system in great emergencies, and (5) habitual legislation as the ordi-. 
nary agency of development, usually culminating in codification of the law 
as a whole. 

In the first stage of legal development, the stage of traditional modes 
of decision based upon repeated decisions by supposed divine inspiration, 
there is not a little unconscious law-making. The case in hand may not 
be exactly like one which has arisen previously, but those who have the 
custody of the tradition may assimilate it thereto. Moreover the cus- 
todians of the tradition may warp it more or less unconsciously to meet 
new needs. The laws obeyed are regarded as having always existed. Men 
tions which creep in from time to time and 


are not conscious of the innova 
in the best of faith confuse new usages with the old. Thus for a time law- 


making is a purely subconscious process. 

Later we come upon a stage of declaratory legislation. In the begin- 
nings of law all legislation, as such, is of this type. It is not an authorita- 
tive making of new law—it is an authoritative publication of law already 
existing. All the so-called ancient codes are of this type. Indeed the pro- 
logue to the laws of Manu, reciting how Bhrigu, who had learned the tradi- 
tion from Manu, authoritatively dictated them to the sages, the prologue 
to the Senchus Mor, in the Ancient Laws of Treland, telling how the bards 
were brought together and recited the traditional laws to St. Patrick, and 
the prologue to the Salic Law, telling how chosen men from the different 
villages were brought together arid discussed among themselves the tradi- 
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tions, as they remembered them, till they arrived at an authoritative text 
hl reduced to writing—such prologues tell the story of primitive legis- 
ation. 

_Consvious law-making begins when it becomes necessary to make 
choice between conflicting traditions or when conflicting traditions must 
be harmonized through amendment. This necessity arises whenever at- 
tempt is made to reduce the tradition to writing or to compare and re-edit 
different versions of the written tradition. It becomes acute when attempt 
is made to declare the common custom of a political unit formed by the 
union of formerly distinct tribes or peoples with customs of their own. 
An example is to be seen in the laws of Alfred. He tells us that he had to 
pick and choose and even amend, but adds “I durst not set down much of 
my own.” From this it is an easy stage, but one taken only gradually and 
occasionally, to pass to conscious constructive law-making. The first step 
m this direction comes when men preceive that by changing the written 
record of the law they can change the law which theretofore had been held 
eternal and inmutable. Even when this discovery is made, however, after 
plese law-making ferment, the law settles back to a process of growth 

rough development of tradition, and it is not until the maturity of legal 
systems that we enter upon a real stage of legislation. 
i A similar development may be seen in Masonic law-making, and it 
eae ap to sounder appreciation of our written law to look at its his- 
tae Im this way. It is true a wholly different view of the subject became 
i sical in Masonic literature. Thus Mackey, after considering the land- 

arks, says: 
wee to the unwritten laws, or Landmarks of Masonry, come its 
ei, aa oe laws. These are the ‘regulations’ as they are usually 
(osen pe have been enacted from time to time by General Assemblies, 
thelr chine ges, or other supreme authorities of the Order. They are in 

a sea either general or local.’’ (Jurisprudence, chapter 2.) 

— eee told that the “General Regulations are those that have 
the cpagh ved by such bodies as had at the time universal jurisdiction over 
which a 4 and the year 1721 being fixed as the decisive point beyond 
an Inter general regulations were no longer possible because there were 
thotiidtive cae assemblics with general powers, ten authentic and au- 
on Gale, rs Ss of general Masonic legislation down to 1721 are set forth 
Givers acts ) The Old York Constitutions of 926” (for which he gives 
(2) the cee ged version of the articles and points from the Halliwell Ms.) ; 

Cone, Of : aoa of Edward III” (taken from Anderson’s Constitu- 
shellgton oh oa 5 (3) the “Regulations of 1663’; (4) the “Ancient In- 
ouwente an sn (taken from Preston’s Illustrations) ; (5) the “Ancient 
tciven : te akings” (also from Preston); (6) the “Regulation of 1703” 
ee —— @ authority of Preston) ; (7) the “Regulations of 1717” (given 
bat ean perm te ane ; (8) the “Regulations of 1720” (an authentic regu- 
land a re at a quarterly communication of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 

i ae ne 24, 1720); (9) the Charges Approved in 1722” (presented to 

e Grand Lodge of England in 1721 by Anderson and Desaguliers, adopted 

March 25, 1722, and published in the first edition cf Anderson’s Con- 

stitutions, 1723) ; and (10) the “General Regulations of 1721” compiled by 
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George Payne, Grand Master in 1720, approved by the Grand Lodge of 
England in 1721, printed in the first edition of Anderson’s Constitutions. 
Thus, it will be noted, we are asked to believe in a series of acts of Ma- 
sonic legislation, wholly analogous to a codification of the law or the en- 
actment of a new paragraph of the written law by a modern American 
Grand Lodge, extending from the tenth century to the eighteenth. It is the 
first step in a proper understanding of Masonic Jurisprudence to discard 
this idea completely. There were no such assemblies as this conception 
of the MS. constitutions postulates down to 1717, and it was not till the 
eighteenth century that men began to think of the wholesale making of 
laws out of whole cloth as a normal, much less a legitimate process. 

Thanks to the studies of Hughan and Gould and Begemann, we know 
much more about the MS. constitutions than was known in 1859, when 
Mackey’s Jurisprudence was written. Today no serious Masonic scholar 
believes that constitutions “were framed at the City of York in the year 
926” or that the constitutions so framed “were seen approved and con- 
firmed in the reign of Henry VI.” The unconfirmed authority of Anderson 
and Preston, moreover, will not suffice to establish legislation of the first 
‘uarter of the eighteenth century. What we find is not a uniform tract of 
law-making, analogous to that set forth in the statutes of the realm, but 
rather a written tradition from the end of the fourteenth century, obvi- 
ously based on an older oral tradition, changing ard developing slowly in 
the course of successive transcripts, and laid hold of on the rise of the 
Grand Lodge system in the eighteenth century as the basis of Masonic 
law. In other words, we raay see an unconscious development in the 
(Masonically) pre-historic period of oral tradition, declaratory law-making 
when in the middle ages the traditional regulations were reduced to writ- 
ing, selection and amendment from time to time as the MSS. were re-copied 
and re-edited, conscious constructive law-making as an occasional expedi- 
ent in the fore part of the eighteenth century in the Mother Grand Lodge, 
and finally an era of habitual legislative law-making in the nineteenth cen- 
tury which has reached its highest development in America. Gould’s 
conclusion that the earliest of our authentic MSS. shows us “a gild or 
fraternity which commemorated the science without practicing the art of 
masonry” seems well founded. It was as far back as the fourteenth cen- 
tury a “fraternity from whom all but the memory or tradition of its ancient 
trade had departed.” Hence, as Gould puts it, “many of the old laws or 
disciplinary regulations of the earlier Masons became fossilized or petri- 
fied.” “They passed out of use, though retaining their hold on the writ- 
ten and unwritten traditions of the society” (Concise History, Am, ed. 
308). When, in the eighteenth century, organized Grand Lodge Masonry 
became a world-wide institution, these traditions had to be put to a new 
use. Instead of being read to or shown to the initiate, they had to be 
transformed into a body of law for a society with new values to conserve 
and new interests to secure. In this respect Mackey’s instinct was sound 
when he fixed upon Payne’s General Regulations of 1721 as the turning 
point. 

Why should the Masons of the last half of the eighteenth century 
and of the first three quarters of the nineteenth century have deceived 
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themselves so completely upon a matter of such consequence. One rea- 
son, and perhaps the chief reason, is to be found in eighteenth-century 
ideas of codes and of law-making. For one thing, the eighteenth cen- 
tury was an age of absolute governments. The local, feudal, decentralized 
governments of medieval Europe had definitely broken down. In England 
the Wars of the Roses had demonstrated that the general security called 
for something stronger and the Tudors and Stuarts had furnished it, 
howbeit the struggles against the Stuarts had preserved for the modern 
world the sound kernel of the medieval polity. In France, which in the 
days of Louis XIV had furnished the model for eighteenth-century politics, 
centralized royal government had triumphed. The Roman Corpus ILuris, 
compiled in sixth-century Constantinople, gave us Byzantine ideas of law 
as the product of the sovereign will, and the Byzantine theory of law, ex- 
pounded by French publicists in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
accorded so exactly with what men saw before their eyes that it scarcely 
ee the aid of an idea that Roman law was embodied reason to give it 
a eae The time was one of codes and legislative programs. Men spoke 
= oe se of the Anglo-Saxon kings and thought of the traditional law 
es Ps v7: -speaking peoples as a body of statutes worn down by time. It 
eae e fashion among historians to attribute all legal and political in- 
ae pets to the deliberate invention of this or that ruler. A sounder 
7 Wapnk in with Hegel’s philosophy and the rise of the historical school 
a nineteenth century. But that view did not reach Anglo-American 
) arship at once and did not become significant in American thought till 
some time after the Civil War. 
nee Wwe must remember that the eighteenth century thought of 
ieeed ih a: age of reason. Men had absolute faith in reason. They be- 
oe ae rs bed could work out everything by their own unaided reason 
Faas mre ene to do the futile work of investigating details. Moreover 
thee beers tie in what they called “natural law.” They conceived 
whefaver em t to be and what was were to be made synonymous; that 
be Vee thaah could show a moral principle that ought to govern conduct 
led Tatura al shown a legal principle that did govern it. This attitude 
eae nscines f 0) ag of what ought to be and what was, and it was an 
Thtie mush e trom what one would like to think to what ought to be. 
heen “Phteenth-eentary historical writing was ultra-subjective. 
ee ° what the writer thought a priori must have been the 
eientty tage ok assuming that to show what ought to have been suf- 
fel tee cgi Nagel was. When, therefore, Gould says of Preston 
te a ‘ieee visionary who—untrammeled by any laws of evi- 
I , ote a large amount of enthusiastic rubbish, wherein are dis- 
p ayes a capacity of belief and capability of assertion which are hardly 
paralleled at the present day by the utterances of the company promoter, 
or even of the mining engineer,” he is but saying that Preston was a child 
of his time. The need of fortifying the Grand Lodge system by an appeal 
to antiquity was strong. Men were not trained in historical method. 
Rather they relied on their individual reasons for all things, and what they 
took to be reason was often no more than enthusiasm and desire. 
Thus the first five of Mackey’s ten forms of the old written law of 
Masonry take on a wholly different aspect. The sixth and seventh are 
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Preston’s generalizations from the result of the establishment of the Grand 
Lodge system. The principles which he formulates in these so-called regu- 
lations were thoroughly established in his day. Characteristically he as- 
sumed that they must have resulted from deliberate law-making and, fix- 
ing the terms as accurately as he could, he reported them circumstantially 
as to the time and place of their adoption, exactly as the eighteenth-cen- 
tury historian could report the precise words spoken in a council of war 
centuries before and report out of his own reason the details of intrigues 
and conspiracies, of debates of secret councils, and even of the communings 
of a king or commander with himself. Indeed the apocryphal character of 
the so-called regulation of 1703, which contradicts all that we know of 
Masonry from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, suggested itself 
to Mackey, who sought to avoid the difficulty by interpretation in a foot- 
note. The remaining four are genuine examples of legislative declaration 
of existing law, with minor emendations, or of legislative innovations to 
secure new interests and conserve new values. 

Today the written law of the craft in any particular jurisdiction, which 
Mackey would call its local regulations, is made up commonly of four ele- 
ments: (1) constitutions of the Grand Lodge, which are usually compiled 
and edited from time to time and thus kept in organized, systematic form 
exactly as a state of the Union compiles its legislation, or else after a defi- 
nite compilation are held in that form by a practice of introducing new leg- 
islation in the form of amendments of or additions to this or that para- 
graph; (2) decisions of the Grand Lodge on appeal from the Masters of 
subordinate (or constituent) lodges or from the lodges themselves; (3) 
edits of the Grand Master; and (4) answers of the Grand Master to in- 
quiries as to the law submitted to him, or decisions of the Grand Master 
upon questions asked by Masters of lodges with reference to matters pend- 
ing before them or their lodges. To understand these we must turn to 
the Roman law where these forms of law developed and got the names 
which still attach to them not only in the law of the state but in Masonic 
law. 

A Roman emperor made or declared the law by constitution, by de- 
cision (decree), by edict, and by rescript or letter. He had this power, 
in legal theory, because at his accession the Roman people had specially 
conferred it upon him for his life by a special act of legislation. Down to 
the reign of Diocletian, at least, in political theory, the Roman state was 
a republic. Sovereignty was in the Roman people. The emperor was only 
“princeps,” first citizen, a citizen upon whom the Roman people had de- 
volved their sovereignty for the time being by an act of legislative author- 
ity upon an extraordinary occasion. Later, in Byzantine times, the emperor 
came to be thought of as the repository of sovereignty and the source 
of law. But in classical times he simply wielded the powers of the 
sovereign Roman people which had been devolved upon him. Accordingly 
as the Roman people in their legislative assembly could enact a statute 

(lex) the emperor, wielding the legislative power of the people, could enact 
a law. What he thus established (constituit) by virtue of the legislative 
authority devolved upon him, was called a constitution (constitutio). Thus 
in Roman law a constitution is a rule established by legislative act. And 
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such precisely is a constitution in Masonry. Only with us the legislative 
power of the fraternity in each jurisdiction has devolved upon the Grand 
Lodge. Hence what the Grand Lodge establishes and promulgates as a 
rule of law, by virtue of its legislative authority, is a constitution. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, when sovereign peoples began to adopt for 
themselves a fundamental law, fixing the framework of government and 
imposing limitations upon the several organs of government so set up, the 
term constitution came to be applied to such enactments of the sovereign 
people. Thus it has come into use in America, and to a less extent else- 
where, in the sense of a superior fundamental law, to which ordinary acts 
of the several departments of government or of the agencies of a society 
must yield, a conception growing out of the circumstances of colonial gov- 
ernment in America prior to the Revolution, where executive and legisla- 
tive acts were subject to the measure of the colonial charter. In Masonic 
law we preserve the older use of the term, speaking from the fore part of 
the eighteenth century, when the modern political written constitution 
Was quite unknown. 

Another way in which the Roman emperor made or declared law was 
by his decisions in causes taken to him on appeal or determined by him 
directly. These were called decrees. For the Roman magistrate had no 
power to render a judgment of the strict law. This could be done only by 
judices or arbitrators, chosen for the case in hand, somewhat as the com- 
iad law demands the verdict of a jury as the foundation of a judgment. 
F ae magistrate could decide certain things extra ordinem and render a 
ae and this power, along with the other powers of the Roman mag- 
‘i ake a specially devolved upon the emperor at his accession. ln 
ee * a € power of determining appeals, as an attribute of sovereignty 
a i Was regarded when men forgot how the Roman emperors came 

y 1t—devolved upon the Grand Lodge, to which in the eighteenth century 
Sovereignty definitely passed. 
= ee ay as way in which the Roman emperor made or declared the 
cos les - edict. The power of issuing an edict belonged originally 
the ees mee magistrates of the Republic and was exercised chiefly by 
mendes A “ Judicial magistrates. Strictly the edict was a pronounce- 
msinieteetion pre of the course which he proposed to take in the ad- 
ee i gee Is office. It was a sort of post-election platform from 
ol tiie sate might know what to expect from the officer in question. 
and waee t ¥ ecame a law governing the administration of his office, 
mesh age e magisterial power was devolved upon the emperor the power 
of Issuing an edict came to be in substance a power of issuing general orders 
governing matters of administration. The term was so used in French 
public law in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and wag generally 
used in this sense at the time when Masonic law was formative. In this 
Same sense we use it in Masonry. An edict is a general administrative, 
as distinguished from a judicial order, prescribing the conduct of some 
matter of administration, or prescribing the conduct of Masons in some 
matter of administrative cognizance. A good example may be seen in 


the edicts of Grand Masters in different jurisdictions against the use of 
cipher rituals. 
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Finally a Roman emperor made or declared the law by means of 
rescripts. The rescript or letter was an answer which the emperor re- 
turned to a question put to him by a judge or magistrate who had a cause 
pending before him. In the classical Roman polity the judices who had 
a cause before them were advised as to the law by the expert opinion of a 
jurisconsult. In the imperial polity the emperor was taken to be the most 
authoritative jurisconsult and the practice of submitting questions for his 
authoritative opinion as to the law was a natural result. This practice 
passed to the canon law, where the Papal rescripts had similar authority, 
and was well known to the law of continental Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Naturally it came into Masonic practice along with other institu- 
tions of the time when, in the formative period of Grand Lodge Masonry, a 
universal polity had to be set up rapidly. The decisions of the Grand Mas- 
ter in answer to questions might very well be called rescripts, exactly as 
his administrative general orders are called edicts. They are not decisions 
in a judicial sense, they are authoritative opinions of the most authorita- 
tive jurisconsult of the craft for the time being. Being mere opinions there 
is no impropriety in the practice of many Grand Lodges to which the Grand 
Master regularly reports his opinions for review. His decision is not re- 
viewed. Indeed Mackey seems justified in his position that the decisions of 
a Grand Master as such are not or at least ought not to be reviewable. In 
legal theory what happens might be explained thus: The opinion of the 
Grand Master upon the point of law involved in his answer is considered 
and the doctrine which it announces is given the force of a constitution 
by the approval of the Grand Lodge or else the doctrine is rejected as a 
rule for the future and some other rule given legislative authority. 

It will be noted that of the four forms of making or declaring the law 
which were in use by the Roman emperor, two are appropriate to the 
Grand Lodge and two to the Grand Master. In the later Roman imperial 
polity all the powers of sovereignty were in the emperor. As the Institutes 
put it, his will had the force of law. But along with the imperial Roman 
conceptions, familiar to the time through the writings of publicists based 
on Justinian’s law books, another set of conceptions were familiar to Eng- 
lishmen at the time when Masonic legal institutions were formative. The 
memory of the contests with the Stuart kings was still fresh and in the 
course of that contest English lawyers had resurrected and furbished up 
many ideas that belonged to the polity of the Plantagenets. Thus the 
British constitution in the eighteenth century was a super-position, as it 
were, of what were then modern ideas and institutions upon the older and 
radically different ideas and institutions of medieval England. As a re- 
sult the balance was maintained chiefly by custom and precedent and re- 
spect for traditional lines between authorities and magistracies with large 
potentialities of theoretical jurisdiction. Experience gradually settled the 
lines and respect for precedent established them. The same phenomenon 
is to be seen in the development of Anglo-American Masonic polity. Legis- 
lation by general regulations or constitutions and the power of judicial 
decision on appeal, with the incidental power of so declaring the law, be- 
came functions of the Grand Lodge. The more nearly administrative 
functions of issuing edicts and rendering what may fairly be called 
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rescripts became functions of the Grand Master. They can hardly be said 
to be common-law powers in the same sense as those universally customary 
perogatives which Mackey sought to establish as Landmarks. No doubt 
Grand Lodge legislation may interfere, as it sometimes has done, to 
abridge or modify them. But it is significant that with the example of 
the separation of powers in American public law constantly before them, 
American Masonic lawyers have acquiesced in and developed a system of 
law-making proceeding on radically different lines and originating in the 
law books of Rome. 

Direct, deliberate law-making by constitutions is the type of Masonic 
law-making that calls chiefly for our attention. Maine tells us that “the 
capital fact in the mechanism of modern states is the energy of legisla- 
tures.” True, the lawyer is somewhat skeptical. He doubts with good rea- 
son the possibility of achieving by law more than a small fraction of what 
the promoters of new laws confidently expect. But the layman’s faith in 
the etficacy of legislative lay-making is unbounded and there is no evidence 
of abatement of the huge annual output of our political law-making ma- 
chinery. There are many causes behind this phenomenon. But one is of 
Special significance for Masonry und is behind a similar excess of zeal for 
legislative law-making in too many of our jurisdictions. The theory that 
law is the will of the sovereign, that a sovereign democracy, or its repre- 
sentatives or delegates in its name, can make law by the simple process of 
translating its will for the time being into chapters and sections, the magic 
words “be it enacted” justifying all that follow, arose by applying to 
Sovereign peoples the ideas which had been worked out with reference to 
absolute personal sovereigns. The will of the emperor had the force of 
law; hence the will of the people is to have the force of law. But a con- 
fusion was involved here. The emperor owed it to his subjects to use his 
will rationally when willing law. The power to give his declarations of will 
the force of law did not absolve him from obligation to measure the content 
of those declarations by reason. Our fathers were conscious of this with 
good reason and so sought to limit law-making and give security against 
arbitrary and capricious action by bills of rights. But these securities are 
available only within comparatively narrow limits. So long as the theory 

of the law as Will prevails, the flood of law-making will continue. 

In American Masonry we have very generally a similar situation, as 
has been said, for a like reason. For one thing, we have all been trained 
in the theory that what we will collectively or in sufficient mass to make 
a majority is law in substance and only needs a mechanical process of re- 
ceiving the legislative guinea stamp to be law in form. It is very easy toc 
transport this conception to every other connection in which the word law 
appears. Is there Masonic law? Then it is to be made by the will of the 
Masonic sovereign. Have we a sovereign Masonic body? Go to, let it 
justify its existence by making laws. Such ideas confuse exercise of the 
will as a means and exercise of the will as an end. The means of making 
law is the declared will of the sovereign. But the end of making law is not 
to enable the sovereign to declare his will. The end is to conserve values 
and to secure interests. Delicate processes of weighing values and cata- 

loguing, appraising, and balancing interests must be gone through with be- 
fore the matter is ripe for the declaring will. 
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Having no bills of rights in Masonry and hence nothing beyond a 
handful of vaguely defined Landmarks to restrain him, what then are our 
barriers against the ravages of the zealous, energetic, ambitious Masonic 
law-maker? Legal barriers there are none. But some of the most sacred 
interests of life have only moral security and on the whole do not lose 
thereby. For example, the claims of husband and wife respectively to 
each other’s society and affection are left as between the two with no 
other security than the moral sense of the community. It is important to 
ask, therefore, how far there are agencies for focusing the moral sentiment 
of the craft upon the Masonic legislator and making it an effective moral 
check. One such agency, which has been of no little service, is the report 
of the Committee on Correspondence, whereby in so many jurisdictions the 
law-making of the Masonic world is reviewed, criticized, and adjusted, if 
possible, to general theories of Masonic law. These reports vary greatly 
in value. But by and large they are inestimable repositories of Masonic 
law. Moreover it must needs give the Masonic innovator pause when he 
reflects that what he does must run the gauntlet of critical scrutiny by 
veteran reviewers upon the Committees on Correspondence of a majority 
of our jurisdictions. Another restraining influence is coming forward with 
the development of Masonic study. Nothing is so dogmatic as ignorance. 
A better and more general acquaintance with the history, philosophy, and 
legal traditions of the craft is certain to make our law-makers more 
cautious, more intelligent, and more effective. Such comparative studies 
in Masonic legislation as those already begun in The Builder are likely to 
do much for intelligent law-making where library facilities are small and 
law-makers are zealous. But above all things we must rely upon the prin- 
ciples of Masonry. Let us remember Krause’s formula: “Law is the sum 
of the external conditions of life measured by reason.” Our measure is 
to be reason, not will, and all the lessons and symbols of the craft are 
eloquent of measurement and restraint. 

In conclusion, let me repeat the disclaimer with which I began. I have 
not sought to expound the law of the craft at large or of any jurisdiction 
in particular. I have sought rather to consider how far there may be said 
to be such a thing as Masonic jurisprudence, what materials are at hand for 
an organized body of knowledge that may be called appropriately a science 
of Masonic law, what general principles may be found for such a science, 
and in particular how far the problems of legal science generally may be 
found in and their solutions may be applied to the law of our craft. So 
studied, the subject of Masonic jurisprudence has great possibilities which 
are as yet scarcely opened. The ambitious Masonic student who essays 
any of its problems as he would a problem of the everyday law, going 
through our Grand Lodge proceedings as he would the legal sources, using 
our texts as he would a legal text book, reasoning from our traditions as he 
would from the body of written tradition we call the common law, will not 
only be abundantly repaid but will do a service in helping to make Masonic 
jurisprudence a reality. 
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The following instructive article is published in the Quarterly Bul- 
letin of the Iowa Masonic Library, and is described as “Gems from Old 
Masonic Works in the Library.” 

A few trite lessons upon the rudiments of architecture, a few unimpor- 
tant traditions, will no longer satisfy the earnest enquirer after Masonic 
truth. Let him who is satisfied and content with them, remain where he 
is, and seek to ascend no higher. But let him who desires to understand 
the harmonious and beautiful proportions of Freemasonry, read, study, 
reflect, digest, and inwardly discriminate. The true Brother is an ardent 
seeker after knowledge; and he knows that books are vessels which come 
down to us full freighted with the intellectual riches of the past; and that 
in the lading of these argosies is much that sheds light upon the history of 
Masonry, and proves its claims to be regarded as the great benefaction of 
mankind. 

No man can enter the Order and comprehend the meaning of its sym- 
bols without receiving into his mind, grand, sublime, and inspiring truths, 
that will quicken his thoughts and kinds his soul into a blaze. But to un- 
derstand the degrees and understand the symbols of Masonry demands in- 
tellectual effort. Study and application is necessary. It thus becomes a 
means of mental discipline and intellectual training, which cannot but re- 
sult in thedevelopment of man’s whole nature. The reason that a greater 
number of Masons are not thus improved intellectually, morally, and spirit- 
ually, is that so few ever make the necessary effort to acquire a knowledge 
of our mysteries. Too many Masons are satisfied with low attainments in 
Masonry, and never attempt to pass beyond the outer sanctuary of the 
great Temple. There is no part of our ceremonials that does not have a 
hidden meaning, and contains in itself the germ of a great truth, as the 
acorn contains the germ from which is developed the mighty oak. But to 
gain a knowledge of this truth, to feel its force, and see its beauty demands 
effort, and requires application. 


The teachings of Freemasonry should give a man such absolute con- 
trol of himself as never to repeat a rumor he hears derogatory to an- 
other. The circulation of a slander is so easy that it moves about like a 
pestilence in the darkness. It is easy to put in motion but impossible to con- 
trol or recall. It will, like rust, begin without warning and continue to 
corrode until it eats everything to the core. It will cover everything like 
a mist, and the first impression lasts forever. Speak not at all if thou 
cannot say that which is good about thy brother. 


_ In the ratio of Masons to the population of the State, Georgia stands 
fourth. | District of Columbia is first, Maine second and Vermont third. 
The ratio in Georgia is one Mason to every 120 of population. 
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THE OBSERVER 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


“Tt is Worth a Thousand Pounds a Year to Have the Habit of Looking on the 
Bright Side of Things.” 


O wrote that wise old creature Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and he was right. 
The only difference of opinion that 
could possibly arise between him and 
The OsservER on the point in question 
would lie in the terms of the valuation. 
To estimate the intrinsic worth of a 
spiritual habit of such priceless value in 
terms of currency is unworthy of a phil- 
osopher, and as idle as the observation 
of the Irish Pessimist who said that it 
would have been a thousand dollars in 
his pocket if he had never been born. 
But that after all is a smali objection 
considering the fundamental truth the 
old lexicographer designed to express, 
and_from the bottom of his heart The 
OxservER wishes that in days of depres- 
sion all men would take the significance 
of the doctor’s words to heart and act ac- 
cordingly. It must be clear to all think- 
ing men that it has been some such 
cheerful habit as this that has made the 
desolating experiences of the past four 
years endurable to many of us, and that 
in the difficult days that lie ahead, when 
conflicting minds and interests are war- 
ring over the problems of peace and so- 
cial and industrial reconstruction, will 
make those problems easier of solution. 
If the world is to sail again through the 
rock-infested waters of Difference into 
the calm sunlit streams of true peace 
we must all of us do all that we can 
unselfishly to help the Pilots. It may be 
that they cannot see the clear courses 
any more than the rest of us, but one 
thing is certain and that is that we do 
not gain anything by impeding their ac- 
tion with cynical and captious criticism 
of their efforts, or advance anything by 
clouding the already sufficiently dark 
channels with our gloomy forebodings. 
When we are perplexed by radical dif- 
ferences of opinion between ourselves 
and other men who are striving to reach 


the same goal that we have set for our- 
selves there is relief always in a sincere 
effort to get the other fellow’s point of 
of view, and to understand the processes 
by which his mind, which we may con- 
cede is quite as honest as our own, has 
reached that point of view, thereby get- 
ting the more quickly upon a basis of 
common understanding through which 
alone we may hope to reach a just con- 
clusion. He who makes a habit of look- 
ing on the bright side of things can do 
this far more easily than he who de- 
liberately chooses the role of the Gloom- 
ster and the Crepe-Hanger. 


considerable factor in the prompt 
attainment of the Cheerful View is 

its approach through the Spirit of 
Humor. The capacity for laughter has 
been a great emollient in troublesome 
moments for almost all of us, and those 
who have not been blest with an eye for 
the comic have often found life a dull 
and drably dreary thing. There is al- 
ways something ingratiating about the 
human who approaches his difficulties 
with a twinkle in his eye and a smile on 
his lips. Few men among the asperities 
of our American Civil War could have 
brought themselves to hate Lincoln who 
never let slip a chance to embellish a 
moment even of tragic import with a 
pertinent and telling jest, or an anecdote 
whose quaintness of fun was as disarm- 
ing as it was invariably illuminating. 
And when we say Humor we do not 
mean ridicule, or the acrid satire that 
wounds and widens differences, but the 
Humor that is genial, and friendly, and 
smilingly tolerant. It may even lack 
relevence if it has the quality of friend- 
liness. As a convincing illustration of 
this The Onserver’s mind reverts to a 
trying day last July when he came upon 
-a group of three or four of his friends 
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who were indulging in a hot discussion 
of certain aspects of the war, in which 
each was slowly but surely losing his 
temper, impairing his digestion, and 
absolutely destroying every possibility 
of an agreement which should be the 
object of all reasonable discussion. If 
bitterness of speech could have killed 
the mortality of that group would have 
been 100 per cent before sunset. Life- 
long friendships trembled in the balance, 
and the whole situation was saved by a 
chance copy of London Punch lying on 
the table from which at a time when 
the clamorous and angry _ belligerents 
paused for a breath and a newer, more 
vicious spring in to action, The OBsER- 
VER read aloud the lines— 


A bald-headed lady of Hull, 
Whose mind was exceedingly dull, 
When reading at night 
To economize light 
Put luminous paint on her skull. 


The effect was electrical. 
was created, and where ruinous ac- 
rimony held sway good wholesome 
laughter prevailed, and parliamentary 
procedure was restored. Of course 
there will be those who will aver that 
the intrusion of the limerick was frivol- 
ous, irrelevent, and impertinent, to all 
of which The Ozserver will heartily 
agree, but what of it? The point is that 
impertinent and irrelevant as it was it 
accomplished a good purpose in reliev- 
ing a tension that in itself got nobody 
anywhere, and that prolonged to the 
breaking point would have entailed dis- 
astrous consequences. 


A. diversion 


LL of which The Observer sets 

down here not so much by way of 
apology for as of explanation of him- 
self, and his reason for being. For 
twelve months he is to occupy this par- 
ticular pulpit, and talk from this par- 
ticular soap-box, about such things as 
he hopes will interest the readers of The 
CRAFTSMAN. He is a great believer in 
the medicinal value of Cheer. He has a 
profound belief in the intrinsic goodness 
of man. He is a lover of life, and is 
erateful for the beautiful things of 
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earth. He is as well aware as the next 
man that there is much in the world that 
is mean, and sordid, and vicious, but he 
has made it a principle of his days 
NEVER TO ALLOW ANYTHING 
OUTSIDE OF HIMSELF to prevent 
his enjoyment of life’s wonderful gifts, 
whether they be gifts of material or of 
spiritual worth. He believes in good 
temper as a controversial weapon, and 
he has never known anything to be lost 
by an insistence upon courtesy and good 
manners. He has found by happy ex- 
perience that the surest way to enjoy 
a good thing is to SHARE it with 
others, and that the best method yet dis- 
covered for the elimination of a personal 
woe is to put it in quarantine. He pur- 
poses therefore to pass on his pleasant 
thoughts to his readers, and if at any 
time he comes into possession of a grouch 
to keep it to himself, and over his desk 
he has pinned those excellent words of 
that splendid old boy Thomas Carlyle— 
A wise man has well reminded us 
that in any controversy the instant 
we feel anger we .have already 
ceased striving for truth, and have 
begun striving for ourselves. 
oe 
AMONG the members of the famous 
Down-And-Out Club there is no- 
where to be found a more hopeless bat- 
tered, mauled, tattered and torn thing 
than the graceless Hobo the once splen- 
diferous Mars, adored of the gods and 
godlings of High Olympus, has now be- 
come. Old Father Bacchus himself for 
all the raps and bangs he has been get- 
ting on every side for the past ten years 
presents a still reputable front alongside 
of the catastrophic ruin into which the 
glittering god of War has fallen, and in 
all the world there is none so poor as to 
do him reverence. His once famous dogs 
have had their teeth pulled. His eagles 
are clipt of wing, and all the splendid 
accoutrements of which he was proud 
—his shining armor, his gleaming helm, 
his rattling sabre, his glittering doodad- 
dery generally, together with his hor- 
rendous weapons of offense and de- 
fense, have been consigned to the scrap- 
heap. The beggar in rags is a more 
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honorable figure than he. The yellow- 
est canine upon the street, quadruped or 
biped, may snap and snarl at him at 
will, and find none to reprove him 
therefor. The finger of scorn may be 
pointed at him even by those birds of a 
feather the coward, the sneak, and the 
milk-fed pacifist. Indeed his fall has 
been great, and has come with such a 
clatter and a clang that one might al- 
most believe that Jove himself with an 
infinite armful of thunderbolts hugged to 
his breast had fallen out of bed and 
landed upon a Popocatapetl of T. N. T. 


LL of which is well, for Mars as 
A the embodiment of International 
Murder, as the Protagonist of Arson, 
Thievery, and Rape, has really no place 
in our modern picture. He is an archaic 
thing. He belongs rather to the days 
of the Cave Man when even lovers did 
their courting with a club. His true 
place is with the stuffed Dinosaurs, and 
the articulated Icthyosaurii, in our Mu- 
seums of Natural and Unnatural His- 
tory, and he has richly deserved his 


fate. But—and how these Buts will 
butt in in the most unexpected of 
places! But it is The Oxsrrver’s self- 


appointed task to seek out and find the 
gold of life, and he feels an urge to look 
for just a little of it in the case of Mars. 
Where a large number of The OssEr- 
VER’s contemporaries have devoted their 
days, and not a few of their nights, to 
digging down through the beauty of life 
to bring the substrata of muck to the 
surface, that reduced to words they 
might sell it to the press through and that 
medium dump it on the breakfast and 
library-tables of helpless readers every- 
where, The Onserver has preferred the 
more congenial task of sifting the ashes 
of despair in search of the nugget of 
hope. On the darkest and cloudiest of 
days he has sought a place in the sun, 
and has never failed sooner or later by 
persistence to find it, and so it is only 
natural that in this glorious moment of 
the world’s history he should be found 
dwelling somewhat in his mind not so 
much upon the wreckage of War as 
upon the good that has come out of it. 


He holds no brief for War, nor would 
he hold it save in the specific case where 
it is the sole alternative of an unright- 
eous and cowardly evasion of responsi- 
bility, but he declines to join in the 
snapping and snarling of the quarrel- 
some pacifist, and those intellectual bol- 
sheviks who lurk in too many of our 
College Faculties, at an instrumentality, 
however poor an expedient it may have 
been, that has made him a free man, and 
that in the past four years has brought to 
the surface out of the unplumbed depths 
of the human soul such treasures of 
heroic self-sacrifice and devoted service 
to the cause of Civilization as must in- 
evitably be reckoned among the golden 
fruits of our tribulation. All of life is a 
struggle. Everything we have got, every- 
thing we have ever had, everything we 
are ever going to get, has had and will 
have to be wrested out of life through 
effort, possibly through tears. It was 
War that made America free. It was 
War that held us together when nothing 
else could have done so, and in this re- 
cent conflict it has been War that has 
not only redeemed us from the slothful 
ease of a fatuous self-indulgence, but has 
also revealed to ourselves as well as 
to the rest of the world that Uncle Sam 
really has a Soul. 


HAT we have a Soul is well to 

know. We are apt to be careless 
of riches of whose possession we are not 
aware, just as we are apt to squander 
inheritances we have not earned. But 
when we are conscious of the ownership 
of something worth while, and have 
come into possession of it through hard 
toil, sacrifice and suffering, we are as 
solicitous of its safety and as resolved 
upon its protection as we would be for 
the safety, honor, and welfare ,of a be- 
loved child. Four years ago in those 
halcyon days of laughter, fancied secur- 
ity and ease, before the wicked ambi- 
tions of a Family and a Class having 
the veneer of civilization and culture, 
but plain savages in their lurking in- 
stinets, drenched the world in blood and 
tears, what sporting man was there any- 
where who would have been willing to 
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take the long end of the wager that the 
United States of America were made up 
of a people united in ideals of Service, 
and ready to make any sacrifice in blood, 
life, or treasure, unselfishly for Right, 
on demand? What man among us look- 
ing at that time into those gaudy Gar- 
dens of Delight where flat-chested, 
round - shouldered, vacuous - seeming 
youth tangoed the hours away to the 
vulgar dissonances of so-called music, 
would have guessed that within two 
years at the mere call of duty sounded 
over the fathomless depths of the sea 
that self-same body of self-indulgent 
lovers of Babylonian pleasures would 
be-transformed into an overwhelming 
force of splendid young crusaders 
worthy to bear the guerdon of Richard 
Coeur De Leon himself? When 
we recall with what ease any- 
thing that came knocking at our doors 
from overseas could acquire the boon of 
American Citizenship, how absolutely 
below zero has been our selection of 
members of our American family, with 
what over-generosity we have taken in 
the stranger within our gates, and per- 
mitted him to enjoy as his very own by 
natural right all the blessings of our 
inheritance, what man is he who would 
have dared assert with confidence that 
there would be found in the hearts of 
these new-comers any appreciation of or 
attachment to the principles of Liberty, 
as distinct from License, for which the 
Builders of this Republic from Wash- 
ington and Jefferson through Lincoln to 
Wilson and Roosevelt have stood? The 
OBSERVER has been accused many a 
time and oft in the past of being an 
Incorrigible Optimist because of. his 
profound belief frequently expressed in 
the Rightness of American Character, 
but even he would have shied off from 
that wager, left the guessed unguessed 
and not dared the assertion thus pre- 
sented, but War has been braver. War 
has accepted the bet, ventured the 
guess, and dared the assertion on behalf 
of our people, and disreputable as Mars 
is we have to thank him for having re- 
vealed to us the inspiring truth as to 
the heights to which we can rise when 


the hour strikes. Mars has not given 
us these qualities, but he has brought 
them forth, laid them not so much be- 
fore the world as before ourselves, and 
has thereby given us renewed confidence 
in ourselves, and established a standard 
of Idealism for us to maintain in the 
future. 


OR is this all. He has shown us not 

only our strength, but our weakness 
as well. He has put us through an or- 
deal of fire. He has pounded us in the 
mortar of suffering with the pestle of 
pain. He has thrown us into a crucible, 
and in our emergence therefrom we have 
come to know where we are gold and 
where we are dross. We have today 
thanks to him, something we have never 
had before, namely, a Chart of American 
Character, a Certificate of Health and 
Unhealth. We know just where to look 
at this very moment for Selfishness and 
Unselfishness. We have clearly painted 
sign-posts in full view pointing to Loy- 
alty and to Disloyalty. There is hardly 
a man, woman, or child of such limited 
intelligence in America today who if 
asked the direct question could not ac- 
curately name the men who fight under 
the Yellow Flag rather than under the 
Stars and Stripes. Their dens have 
been exposed, and their bodies merci- 
lessly stripped of their camouflage, and 
they stand naked in the eyes of pub- 
lic contempt, many of them still char- 
acteristically unashamed, but none the 
less stark for that, in the pitiless glare 
of known facts, and that is not the least 
of our gains through War. The casual 
observer cannot always tell the rotten 
apple by its fair-seeming exterior. The 
most smiling of humans have died of 
the ravages of a cancer of which they 
were unaware, and War has been the 
knife which has cleft the apple of 
treachery and revealed the worm within 
and by its incision has revealed the cue 
cerous growth in our citizenship that 
unrevealed might sooner or later have 
laid us low. It is not pleasant to know 
we have any kind of a disease, but if 
the germs are there we are safer for that 
knowledge. 
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UT best of all War has substantially 
advanced the Unity and Democ- 
racy of America. Clouds of misunder- 
standing have been cleared away. Sec- 
tionalism which bade fair to become the 
curse of America has been largely elim- 
inated, and where it has not been we 
know precisely who the men are who 
would keep it alive, and we can deal 
with them. The sturdy young giants of 
the West, the chivalrous sons of the 
South, the resolved young warriors of 
the North and the East, have looked 
into each others eyes and have discov- 
ered their indestructible kinship in the 
matter of soul, united in an unselfish 
devotion to a common ideal, facing a 
common foe, and making in many sad 
instances the last heroic sacrifice to- 
gether. They have discovered that lati- 
tude, longitude, zone, climate, class or 
clothes do not make the man; that it is 
what lies underneath that counts, and 
that despite external differences funda- 
menally they are Brothers! They know 
today that the cootie feeds alike on red 
and blue blood; that the bullet is no re- 
specter of persons; that pain and joy 
are common to all, and that in purpose, 
high resolve, and all matters of soul, 
they are of the same Mother. 


VW HEREFORE as we dig the grave 

for the burial of the downfallen 
god, as we cast all his vain pomp and 
panoply upon the junk-heap, let us at the 
same time remember that his career has 
been not altogether without worth, and 
that for certain of the blessings of life 
that he has unearthed for our benefit we 
owe him something of reverence in the 
evil hour that has come upon him, and a 
measure of gratitude which, wicked as 
he is, he is entitled to receive from us. 


* *K O* 


FRANKLY we see no reason why Mr. 
Paderewski should not make an ex- 
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make the Nation’s laws as long as he 
is permitted to play its songs, and since 
songs have sometimes lifted nations 
higher spiritually than their laws we 
fancy he will make a good Chief Mag- 
istrate. Our only fear lies in the fact 
that the great Virtuoro’s elevation to so 
exalted an office may fill the soul of 
Caruso with an ambition to become the 
President of the new Republic of Italy 
when in due course of time that too 
comes into being. Bob Taylor, of Ken- 
tucky once fiddled his way into the 
Gubernatorial Chair of the Blue Grass 
State, and made a mighty good job of it 
too, so there is excellent precedent for 
the selection of Mr. Paderewski and if 
the episode does not result in our choice 
of some mere player of a Mouth Organ 
as President of the United States we 
are perfectly willing to see the experi- 
ment given a trial. 
* 
ANUARY from time immemorial has 
been the month of Good Resolutions, 
and it has been the time-honored privi- 
lege of Scribes of The OnseRvEr’s sort, 
as well as an easy way to fill up space, 
to recommend reforms for other people 
to follow. We had set about some such 
sort of paragraph for this particular 
spot, but beyond a recommendation 
that our readers declare a Moratorium 
on their Grouches we really haven't 
the heart to go further for the simple 
reason that we are gradually being 
legislated into such a condition of Moral 
Rectitude that very shortly there won’t 
be anything for the Resolvers to do. 
Ordinarily it would be good advice to 
give to a man that he swear off his cock- 
tails, and other varieties of Cup that 
Inebriate as well as Cheer, but with a 
bone-dry country in the immediate off- 
ing, and a bare six months left in which 
to enjoy certain delectable enemies of 
thirst dear to the heart and palate of 


Pe resi a f > ayy 7 : 
cellent President of the new Republic even remote relatives of Bacchus, we 


of Poland. He is a master of Harmony, 
and Harmony is very much needed just 
now in the somewhat discordant condi- 
tion of things in Mittel-Europa. He 
might paraphrase the words of the great 
American and say that he cares not who 


fear recommendations of abstinence, to- 
tal or partial, would fall upon deaf ears, 
and if there is anything a vociferous 
preacher hates to preach to it is an un- 
hearing audience. The world is long 
cn advice that people will not take any- 
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how, and there is a certain degree of 
futility in adding to the supply of a 
product for which there is no demand. 
There are, however, various kinds of 
Intemperance that even in the most arid 
cf sections it is well to avoid. One of 
these is Intemperance of Speech, and of 
that there is an overplus all over the land. 
Men become intoxicated with an Idea, 
and whether it be a good one or a bad 
one they drink so deeply of it that they 
become maudlin over it, and boozy with 
words make themselves a nuisance to 
the tired ear of less articulate souls. 
Then there is the Intemperance of In- 
tolerance, which has done about as much 
harm in the world as alcohol. We have 
in fact seen more men drunk with big- 
otry in respectable surroundings than 
raddled with rum, and working more 
continuous harm to the public than any 
toper of our acquaintance because at the 
supreme moment of their befuddlement 
ou can’t put them to bed, or slam them 
jnto jail for disorderly conduct. Like- 
wise, as we have seen in the case of the 


John Kendrick Bangs.. 


Because I’ve never seen you eye to eye, 

Because unknown we've passed each ‘other by, 
Because our paths have never chanced to meet 

In country lane, or busy city street, 

No reason is why you and I can’t be 

Firm friends in full and living sympathy 

If in the self-same channels of the soul 

Our hearts together seek the self-same goals 

So, friend unknown, here’s health and wealth to you, 
And friendship everlasting ’twixt us two! : 


Kaiser, there is an Intemperance of 
Power, which leads men into all sorts 
of bedevilments which turn back the 
clock of civilization until we can almost 
hear the chimes of Barbarism striking 
once more. Bad as alcohol really is it 
has never visited so much intentional 
wrong on the world at large as this 
Inebriacy of Power has inflicted upon 
suffering humanity in the past four 
years. So after all The Opserver can 
get in his little homily on Intemperance, 
and may express the earnest hope that 
as one of the results of the Reforming 
Instinct of the Passing Hour we shall 
shortly emerge into a Bone Dry condi- 
tion of all sorts of dipsomaniac states, 
whether the vehicle be the Wine-Cup, 
the groggy vocabulary, or the potvali- 
ancy of Power and Bigotry. 

In the clear purling fluid of Father 
Adam, who must have drunk it whether 
he ever bathed in it or not, we call for a 
Bumper to the Health and Long Con- 
tinued prosperity of Temperance in All 
Things! 
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ERASMUS JAMES PHILIPPS 


We treasure the record of the founders of Freemasonry in every clime. 
Such Brethren laid the foundations upon which others have erected endur- 
ing structures. 

What Henry Price was to Massachusetts and North America, R. W. 
Erasmus James Philipps was to Nova Scotia and Canada. His name stands 
first in the list of Grand Masters and Provincial Grand Masters of Nova 
Seotia. Wor. Bro. Harris Master of St. Andrews Lodge, No. 1, of Hali- 
fax, has greatly increased our knowledge of Bro. Philipps. 

Erasmus J. Philipps was born April 23, 1705. His father, Erasmus, was 
captain of the frigate “Blandford” in the Boston Naval Service, and was 
lost with all on board in March, 1719. Bro. Philipps was a nephew of Col. 
Richard Philipps, Governor of Nova Scotia from 1716 to 1749. When a 
young man Bro. Philipps enlisted in the Fortieth Regiment of Foot, of 
which his uncle Richard was the colonel. 

His promotion was evidently rapid for in 1737 at the age of thirty-two 
years, he was appointed major of “the Fighting Fortieth.” In 1726 at the 
age of twenty-one when an ensign, he was appointed by the Acting Gov- 
ernor to accompany the French Deputies to Minas on a special mission. 
On February 23, 1729, he was appointed Advocate of the Vice-Admiralty 
of Nova Scotia, a position which he held for more than twenty years. He 
was appointed a member of the Council of Nova Scotia in 1730 and was 
continued a member until his decease in 1760. 

In 1736, a grant was made to Bro. Philipps and others of 50,000 acres 
of land in Norfolk, now Cumberland County. In 1737 he was appointed 
one of the Royal Commissioners to mark out and settle the boundaries be- 
tween the Province of Massachusetts Bay and the Colony of New Hamp- 
shire. For this purpose, probably, he was in Boston from August 1, 1737 
to June, 1738. It was during this time that Erasmus J. Philipps and Wil- 
liam Sheriff, another commissioner, were made Masons in the First Lodge 
of Boston. They received the degrees Nov. 14, 1737, and Bro. Philipps is 
recorded as present April 9, May 9, Nov. 28 and Dec. 26, 1739, and Aug. 12, 
1741. In the record of April 9, he is recorded as “Rt. Worshipful Bro. 
Erasmus James Philipps, G. M. de Nov. Scot.” He was appointed Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Nova Scotia, by M. W. Henry Price, prior to 1739. 
On his return to Annapolis in 1738, he established the Annapolis Royal 
Lodge and was its first Master. June 12, 1750, a petition was presented 
to R. W. Bro. Philipps, P. G. M., signed by Gov. Edw. Cornwallis and four 
others asking for the establishment of Lodge No. 1 in Halifax The re- 
quest was granted, the warrant being received July 19 and on the evening 
of that day, Lord Colvill and a number of Naval officers were entered 
Apprentices in the Lodge. Gov. Cornwallis was Master of the Lodge while 

he resided in the Province. R. W. Bro. Philipps was constantly in the 
public service: commissary of Masters 1753-60; commander at Annapolis, 
and representative in the Home of Assembly. He died suddenly at Hali- 
fax in 1760. “The twenty or more years of the Provincial Grand Master- 
ship of Major Philipps may not have been remarkable of the wide dis- 
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semination of Masonic principles and philosophy but the work then be- 
gun is still going on though Major Philipps is now only a name to the 
present generation.” 


WHY I JOINED THE CRAFT 


How many Brethren can give an answer for the faith that is within 
ps a The following may be regarded as six plain reasons for joining the 

rder :— 

1. Because I wanted the association of men of honor, men of integrity, 
men of a noble purpose, men of thought and action, men who regard the 
ties of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

2. Because I knew it to be the Order of all Orders, older and more 
ancient by far. than any Order on earth, dating back into the dim mists of 
ancient civilization, even of Egypt, 46 B. C. 

3. Because I regarded Freemasons as students, thinkers, and actors 
on the world’s stage, and with a set purpose: men of education and enlight- 
enment, thereby making better citizens, better fathers, better husbands 
and officials when entrusted with office and power. 

4. Because I regarded the membership of the Order as composed of 
the best men in the land, men who are broad enough to lay aside all preju- 
dice, malice, ill-will, strife, and consider every question on its real merits. 
. ar Because I knew the Fraternity cared for the poor and needy, the 
acaeh et but homes for the widows and orphans, and fed and 
_  §. Because I wanted the companionship and association of such men 
- ve I made application for admission. I asked and received, and I am 
= Ht : Sai not disappointed, and I am gratified to know that an Order 
Nig as stood the test of thousands of years, and today stands go high 
in € opinions of the best men the world has ever known gave to me 

such an exalted place in its ranks as a Master Mason. 


BRIEFS 


In 1861 Cooke was called to Washington by Secretary of th ° 

Chase and asked to obtain a few substantial loans ta the tha 
Through personal connections he quickly secured the money which so im- 
pressed the officials of the government that 1862-3, when the 5-20 ] 
was ae was appointed subscription agent. ai 

ooke did better than his chief requested. He widene i 
his operations. He employed 2,500 agents. He opened ui one 
larger cities where workingmen were urged to go to buy bonds at night 
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AVOID HASTY JUDGMENT 


Many of the tragedies of life are due to hasty judgment and uncon- 
sidered crticism. Men are prone to jump at conclusions, judging from an 
incomplete and imperfect knowledge of the facts, and supplying their own 
version of the motives which impelled another to a certain action. 

The man who is “quick on the trigger’ makes mistakes which can- 
not be corrected. The man who forms and expresses hasty opinions, who 
condemns without hearing, perhaps without evidence, is liable to murder 
a reputation and inflict an irresparable injury. Suspicion is like fire, 
quickly kindled and hard to control. Frequently it is harder to quench, and 
always it leaves stains and scars that last for ever. 

Freemasons, of all men, should be deliberate in judgment, candid in 
consideration, charitable in construction, moderate in condemnation. If 
you feel moved to criticize a Brother, suppose you see him first. Talk 
over the matter in question, and discover his point of view. Probably it 
is a different angle from that which presented itself to you. Perhaps, 
after all, it is the right angle, and you may be spared the igominy of doing 
him an injustice. Perhaps he can tell you things you did not know. On 
the other hand, perhaps you can enlighten him, and lead him to see the 
error of his way. 

How much better to convince and reform, than to convict and destroy. 
At any rate, it is a satisfaction to be sure you are right before you go ahead. 


MASONS WHO ARE IDOLATORS 


Some of the members of the Masonic Institution are idolators; they 
worship the symbols of Freemasonry but neglect to make the individual 
effort necessary to apprehend the moral principles for which the symbols 
stand. 

They are loyal to the Institution, as they have accepted its significance ; 
but they are disloyal to themselves in neglecting, evading or wilfully violat- 
ing their Masonic obligations to seek for the Light which is veiled behind 
the symbols which they accept as the Light itself. 

They are interested in the signs, tokens and words which they wrongly 
assume to be the marks of a Mason; but they are not sufficiently interested 
in Masonry to learn the true answer to the question—‘“How shall I know 
you to be a Mason?” 

They are giving time, energy and money to sustain the bones and 
outlines of the Institution; to support the social and political structure 
that has grown up in the last two hundred years; but they are not inclined 
to assume the personal responsibility, nor to make the individual effort re- 
quired to carry out in their own lives the principles upon which the institu- 
tion has been erected.—Consistory Bulletin. 
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RENEWING COMMON LIFE 


, Two views of life are constantly playing upon t iri 
= SY mien pessimistic languor in eS omen’s a agra ae — 
es See eee eaters hie: - eee with characteristic verve 
: e in Chris i f re; i 
are cian ig behold, all things are ie aa errr ae 
olomon, having a throne, a splendid career prepared b i 
ace ce erate a = = “aah ohare ts a cae Lenmine aR rae 
ie —allowed himself to think of life as determined b 
conditions. He declares that there is no new “thing” in li teil ene aa 
: e g” in life; “a i 
A Nr ge That is absolutely true of life so se [ore hey 
his ee ig i of a great blunder upon him, mobbed and imprisoned time 
eine iS oe Date 14 naa ea mai and suspected and 
C i e looked for upholding, living b = _ 
meters e) a bodily affliction and endless sc iseucl ee a 
ipo oe d of the idea that life is really a matter of character rather 
ee ake: I have learned,” he writes with a chained hand, “in 
Ginnen - e I am, therewith to be content.” And the secret of his 
Se eee a = ta. ont B cane in a a life-giving Master, the 
‘ creature, and as for “things”—“none of th thi 
move me,” for old i "This, too, 
acy tue fie a aul evevived fnn DmamE MEW This, ton 
Biting ee apap fale of the present practicability of this all-mas- 
eee eis ite Is Just now before all eyes. Thousands of young men 
iieiie otcet ehh ee Ue a the victory of heroism 
b ‘ onor to them. ousands mor f i 
oe sia the grea adventure across the sea but sietier gob trio vie 
titans hone ee to them. But what of the many thousands, now re- 
aan ioe eo | never got away from home shores? They have simply 
stations, sight —. ie hard, prosaic conditions of camps and training 
burraties, Hiner in merica. Yet there, in stuffy mess rooms and dingy 
minmeriestic — rigorous days and lonesome nights, amid the common- 
heer. ailneie ne privations and unescapable routine, they have kept 
an men itving on evotion to duty. How? They have looked on it all 
ggisved thie acte ee country and flag and dear ones at home. And they 
ff eetinmiberst ae transformation of the monotonous and ordinary, be 
<eeseae aoe Y oe the stimulus of the glory of booming guns, or ‘the 
Ma Man's tard s sae or an ever impending charge of the foe across 
agi, Belenor —_ : : amy therefore, disappointed though they doubtless 
tee ae ae honor of having proved masters of the commonplace 
waitin, ese ton wt: in of glorifying things hum-drum by the glow 
fh tah nies So are they truly partners with those whose 
Here =. = ; e swept from Chateau-Thierry to Sedan! 
weg. be ch be : ane of life demonstrated on a stupendous seale. To 
tip tn ar a ieee in the light of his Master’s teaching Le look 
doe on a - u ations in the glow of his spirit reflected in your own 
neal ati ty, nes “ oa yourself and thereby make 
orified—this i i 
these thousands of young deeateen wen acer iii 
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| visit to Meriden last June, and which re- 


NOTE AND 


William H. Pierce, business man and 
prominent as a Mason, died recently at his 
residence, 24 Parsons _ street, Brighton, 
Mass., at the age of sixty-nine years. He 
had not been in his former good health for 
the past six months, yet was around and 
about, much as usual, until three weeks 
ago, when he suffered a paralytic shock, 
from the effects of which he died. 

Mr. Pierce was born in Roxbury in 1850, 
and was the son of Horace W. Pierce and 
Louise (Swallow) Pierce, the latter a con- 
nection of the Swallow family long identi- 
fied with the history of Brighton. Mr. 
Pierce attended the public schools in Rox- 
bury and as a young man finding he could 
not go to sea, as he wished to do, started 
a market business which he conducted in 
Brighton and later in Belmont. Afterward 
he started the coal business in Cambridge, 
in which he had continued. Following 
his marriage, in 1876, at Hyannis, to Miss 
Annie G. Thatcher of that town, they made 
their home in Belmont for five years, and 
the remainder of their married life has 
been spent in Brighton. 

In Belmont Mr. Pierce was interested in 
the public library and its place in the com- 
munity but he found his greatest interest, 
aside from business, in his Masonic affilia- 
tions, as a number of Belmont lodge to 
which he had belonged for thirty-five or 
more years, and it is noteworthy that in 
all that time Mr. Pierce never missed at- 
tending its meetings. None had been held 
at which he was absent. He was interested 
likewise in the Masonic Home in Charlton 
and its purposes. Mr. Pierce is survived 
by his wife and a sister, Miss Cora C. 
Pierce. 


A most pleasant Christmas celebration 
took place at the Masonic Home in Wall- 
ingford, Conn., Dee. 25th, when interesting 
addresses were delivered by brethren prom- 
inent in Connecticut Masonry. 

Before the audience dispersed Brother 
Lines thanked the members for the clock 
which they had presented to him on their 


COMMENT 


posed on the mantlepiece in his library. He 
described it.as a “mighty good timepiece.” 
“Every time I hear it strike day or night 
it reminds me of the love of the brothers 
and sisters at the Home,” said Brother 
Lines. 

Among the visitors were Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. 
Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. William Collins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Symington, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Thomas, Charles R. Bicknell 
of Meriden, and Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Shepherd, Mr. and Mrs. William Macdon- 
ald and C. A. Shephard. 

A most gratifying report was made of 
the progress of the eminent worthy insti- 
tion and pledges were received agegregat- 
ing a great amount. 


“The members of Al Malai Kah Shrine 
of Los Angeles, California, have a male 
chorus known as the Chanters which is 
recognized as one of the great musical or- 
ganizations of the Pacific coast. Recently 
this organization secured permission from 
the publishers of “America, My Country,” 
words by Jens K. Grondahl and music by 
E. F. Macetzold, to prepare a musical ar- 
rangement of the New National Anthem 
for male voices particularly suited to the 
Shriners’ “Chanters.” The work was dele- 
gated by the Shriners to Henry Schoene- 
feld, generally recognized as the greatest 
American born composer, who produced a 
four-voice male arrangement that will no 
doubt be adopted by Masonic and other 
choruses throughout the country. 

“America, My Country,” as it is now uni- 
versally known, was first used on the floor 
of Congress on the day war was declared 
and the first publication to print the poem 
was the The Congressional Record. It was 
first sung by the National Editorial asso- 
ciation. It has beat given wider publicity, 
by thousands of papers and_ periodicals, 
than any other literary and musical 
achievement of the world war. It has been 
placed in the schools of five states by their 
departments of public instruction and is 
used in thousands of schools, churches and 
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lodges, and over seas. To preserve the 
dignity and sacredness of the hymn its use 
for dance music and in medley has been 
prohibited. Thousands of patriotic Amer- 
icans have proclaimed it as the New Na- 
tional Anthem. 


George Fleming Moore, sovereign grand 
commander of the Sottish Rite, Southern 
Jurisdiction, who at present is head of the 
Masonic Mission in Europe, has been im- 
mortalized ina statue just completed by 
the American sculptor, David Edstrom. 
The work is quite up to the standard of 
the sculptor, who has been honored for 


his skill in portraiture in all parts of the 
world. 


A New Year’s eve and victory celebra- 
tion, under the auspices of Ancient York 
lodge, Lowell, Mass., was held in Masonic 
temple, December 31st. The attendance was 
very large, and an entertainment that en- 
listed the services of many of the best 
of local entertainers was given, first in 
Pollard hall, and later, for the greater 
part, in the banquet hall. 

James P. Ramsey was chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and he was also 
the master of ceremonies of the evening. 
He it was who opened the celebration in 
delightfully informal manner and the credit 
for the’smooth running of it all belongs to 
him. 

While the audience was gathering volun- 
taries were given on the organ by Brothers 


Franklin S. Pevey and Albert F. French, 
and the band of the 


Middlesex County 
Training school piped in now and again 
with marches and descriptive bits. Shortly 
after eight o'clock the entertainment 


proper began with community singing, led 
by Albert Edmund Brown, who occupied 
a position in the organ loft. He aroused a 
lot of enthusiasm, enthusiasm that carried 
through to the far reaches of the night. 

In the banquet hall, on the stage, the 
band discoursed from its repertoire; John 
Buckley gave a group of piano numbers; 
Miss Marion McKnight, soprano, sang well; 
Mr. Myers gave his funnyisms for a sec- 
ond time; Alvah Sturgess proved highly 
entertaining as a comedian; Mr. Burns 
sang once more as did Mrs. Roberts, and 
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Misses MacLean and Crockett gave both 
Highland and_ Irish dancing numbers. 
These two pleased wonderfully well, tap- 
ping out the sprightly dance music in a 
manner that quite caught the very large 
audience. They are imbued with the genu- 
ine spirit and saw to it that their audience 
was thoroughly well satisfied. Harry 
Thompson, the piper, also gave the ap- 
propriate music for the Heiland dancing 
numbers. Another feature of the evening’s 
entertainment was James E. Donnelly in 
his inimitable Scotch numbers. 

It was quite enough entertainment for 
one evening, with mach of good variety 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by an audi- 
ence which taxed the capacity of the halls. 
Many soldiers and sailors of the fraternity 
were present and were given a most cordial 
reception. Pollard hall was faultlessly 
decorated with the American colors. 

It was midnight when many of those 
who attended prepared to leave, seeing 
the old year out and the new in. The of- 
ficers of the lodge contributed much to the 
success of the affair. 


The First National Bank of Boston is 
sending two of its senior officers to Aus- 
tralia and the Far East to eStablish fur- 
ther foreign banking connections. 

C. F. Weed, Vice-President of the bank, 
and D. A. de Menocal, Vice-President of 
the First National Corporation, will leave 
Boston about the twentieth of this month, 
sailing from San Francisco directly to 
Australia. 

After a few weeks in Australia, to be 
spent principally in Sidney and Melbourne, 
they will go to China and then return 
by the way of Japan. 


Scottish Rite Masons in Rutland, Ver- 
mont are very enthusiastic over the coming 
Mid-Winter Reunion at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, which is to be held Thursday and 
Friday, February 20th and 21st. The 
Council of Deliberation meeting will be 
held Friday afternoon, the 21st at two 
o’clock in the Scottish Rite rooms at the 
Masonic Temple. The Council of Delibera- 
tion meetings have always been held Mon- 
day of Masonic week early in June, but as 
an experiment this vear the meeting will 
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be held in connection with the Mid-Winter 
Reunion so as to give more time to the 
degree work. 

The Lodge of Perfection degrees are to 
be worked by teams outside of Burlington 
and the arrangements so far concluded, 
are Webster Lodge of Brattleboro for th’ 
fourth degree, Delta Lodge of Rutland, 
the seventh degree, and Gamaliel Wash- 
burn Lodge of Montpelier, the fourteenth 
degree. ; ; 

The Rutland workers are putting in 
some good rehearsals on the seventh degree 
and they expect to take along their own 
male quartet as well as violin and French 
horn players so as to make the music as 
effective as possible. 

The Council, Chapter and Consistory 
degrees will be worked by the Burlington 
bodies this year, but it is expected that if 
this meeting is a success the Montpelier 
and Rutland Councils will work the Council 
degrees next year. This leaves only the 
Chapter and Consistory degrees for Bur- 
lington to take care of, which will allow 
several more degrees to be put on than has 
been done in the past. It is expected that 
a large delegation of Rutland brothers will 
attend this meeting. 

Scottish Rite Masonry in Rutland has 
been very active during the past two 
years. The membership of the Lodge of 
Perfection has been fore than doubled and 
there are many candidates in sight for the 
coming months. 

The degrees being worked at the present 
time are the fourth, seventh, twelfth and 
fourteenth. It is also planned to put on 
the sixth and eighth next month. The 
new Council, Princes of Jerusalem, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth degrees was organized 
November 15th and the degrees were put 
on in fine shape by J. W. Hoby Council of 
Burlington, on a class of twenty-one can- 
didates. This is the third Council in the 
State, no other having been instituted for 
nearly forty years. 


Fred L. Churchill, tyler of seven Cam- 
bridge Masonic bodies died on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 1, at his home, 282 
Harvard street, Cambridge, after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was a native 
of Bangor, Me., where he was born on 


August 17, 1860. He went to Cambridge 
about twenty-seven years ago and engaged 
in business as a caterer. He Was originally 
a member of Mt. Olivet Lodge of Masons 
and was elected tyler fifteen years ago. 
When the Masonic Temple was built, he 
was put in charge of the building and be- 
came tyler of Charity, Amicable and Miz- 
pah lodges, as well as Mt. Olivet, and tyler 
also of Cambridge Royal Arch chapter, 
Cambridge Council, Royal and Select 
Masters and Cambridge Commandery. Bro. 
Churchill was a member also of the Mystic 


Shrine, National Lancers, Cambridge 
lodge of Elks, Mt. Auburn lodge of Odd 
Fellows, Cambridge encampment, Cam- 


bridge Board of Trade and North Cam- 
bridge Business Men’s Association. He is 
survived by his wife, who was Nellie 
Elizabeth Ring of Orono, Me., whom he 
married in 1885, a son, F. Raymond 
Churchill, and a daughter, Inez R. Church- 
ill, all of Cambridge. 
eee Seer Reena 

Charles FE. Pierce, 32d degree Mason and 
active in Masonic circles, widely known 
civil war veteran, ex-assessor, ex-collector 
of taxes, and for many years connected 
with the Boston Journal, died December 
26th, aged 77, of ptomaine poisoning fol- 
lowed by uraemic poisoning. 

His home was at 368 K_ street, South 
Roston, where he had lived more than 35 
years. He was twice married, his second 
wife passing away several years ago. He 
leaves one brother, George L. Pierce of 38 
Green street, Jamaica Plain. 

He was a member of Rural lodge of 
Quincy, St. Matthew’s R. A. chapter of 
South Boston, past commander of St. 
Omer commandery, K. T., of Dorchester, 
and had held several stations in the grand 
commandery. 

He was a member and senior vice-com- 


mander of Edward W. Kinsley post 113, 
G. A. R. 


“May the secret sympathy, the silver 
link, the silken tie” of brotherly love, con- 
tinue to elevate our daily lives and teach us 
to prepare for eternity, that we may at 
last be enabled to stand before the World’s 
Great Architect “unstained by vice and un- 
spotted by sin!” 
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THE COUNCIL OF BOSTON COMMANDERY 


CHARLES W. HOWARD 
Commander 


A brilliant ceremonial took place Wed- 
nesday, January 15th, on the occasion of 
the annual inspection of the Boston Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar, the largest 
commandery in this part of the country 
and known the world over. About 650 
Knights Templar were present including 
a distinguished suite of visiting officers. 

The grand encampment of the United 
States of America was represented by 
Frank L. Nagle, grand sword bearer of the 
encampment; the grand commandery of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island by Ever- 
ett C. Benton, who is deputy grand com- 
mander, and William H. Emerson and 
Frederick I. Dana, past grand commanders; 
the grand commandery of New Hamp- 
shire by C. H. St. Clair and P. G. M. Dan- 
forth, with an escort of 20 knights. The 
guards of Pilgrim Commandery of Lowell 
were also present as guests of Boston Com- 
mandery. 

During the ceremonials Commander How- 
ard wore a jewel worth several thousand 
dollars, a gift from the Commandery of 
Philadelphia and a sword of the value of 


$1000 presented by St. Johns of Provi- 
dence. 


Clarence M. Dunbar, division commander, 
accompanied by Deputy Grand Warden 
George H. Sykes, officiated at the inspec- 
tion, which began at 2.30 p. m., and con- 
tinued until the evening. At the dinner, 
Commander Charles W. Howard presided. 


WALTER B. TRIPP C 
’ Generalissimo Captain General 


FREDERICK H. BRIGGS 


and there were also at the head table 
Generalissimo Walter B. Tripp and Capt.- 
General Frederick H. Briggs. The reception 
of the suite accompanying the inspecting 
officers was in charge of Master of Cere- 
monies Past Commander George U. Bauer. 
In the brief addresses delivered, mem- 
tion was made of the efforts put forth 
by the Knights Templar towards the win- 
ning of the war, of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars contributed by them in 
relief work and of the large number of 
Knights Templar who had served the coun- 
try and were still in its service. 

The Inspection-Instructor stated in his 
remarks that the work of the ritual guards, 
who were under the direction of Capt. of 
Guard Arthur N. Hale, was the finest he 
had ever witnessed. 

Among the things recalled was the fact 
that Boston Commandery was begun in 
1769, the order of Knight Templar being 
conferred by officers of a British regiment 
then quartered in Boston and later impli- 
cated in the Boston massacre. 


St. Paul’s Royal Arch Chapter roll of 
honor: Companions Duncan §S._ Blaikie, 
Thomas J. Boyd, Capt. William H. Burt, 
Arthur W. Cox, Norman F. Gould, Capt. 
W. Herbert Grant, Ralph B. Green, Lieut. 
Paul H. Heimer, Edward W. Heldt, Capt. 
Charles H. Keene, Norman S. Kennard, 
1st Lieut. George C. Kenney, Capt. Charles 
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O. Kepler, Lieut. Leslie D. Knowlton, Capt. 
Walter Ladd, Francis H. Leonard, Theo- 
dore R. Lockwood, George Nelson, 1st 
Lieut. William H. Otes, Frank H. Roberts, 
Frank E. Rust, Andrew S. Seiler, Irving L. 
Seiler, Brig.-Gen. John H. Sherburne, Sid- 
ney Shlanger, Jesse L. Stewart, Walter S. 
Stewart, Walter S. Taber, Comp. Frank S. 
Wilson, Maj. Charles S. Wentworth. 


At the annual communication of Ger- 
mania Lodge held in Masonic Temple, Bos- 
ton, recently, a particularly pleasing pro- 
gram of entertainment was planned and 
earried out. The artists contributing . to 


this very successful affair were Miss Mary 


Fischer, violinist, of Salt Lake City, who 
is at the N. E. Conservatory of Music and 
whose playing was superb; Miss Leone 
Marquis, soprano, who was accompanied on 
the ’cello by Bro. R. F. Reissmann; Miss 
Phyllis, Sequeira, (8 years old) toe and 
ballet dancer, her father acting as accom- 
panist. The applause greeting the differ- 
ent artists testified to the keen apprecia- 
tion of the brethren and their thorough en- 
joyment of the affair. 


Brother Oren F. Clark for more than 
sixty years a member of Columbian Lodge, 
Boston, died at his home in Newtonville, 
December 17th. Recently Bro. Clark was 
the recipient of a Henry Price medal from 
the hands of the Grand Mastr of Massa- 
chusetts, himself a member of Columbian 
Lodge, and was elected unanimously to 
honorary membership in that lodge, a rare 
distinction. 


The spirit of Masonry is a vitalizing 
moral force which exists and _ ennobles 
every human faculty with which God has 
“endowed the being created after His own 
image.” The true Mason is gentle, loving, 
sympathetic, and forgiving. Petty spites, 
jealousies and animosities find no place in 
the categories of Masonic truth. These 
are frailties of human nature, and alas! 
how intensely human are too many brother 
Masons! 


Every man or woman in the O. E. S. or 
Masonic fraternity who igs not interested 


in Masonic and Star literature is a living 
witness to the importance of such litera- 
ture. 

It is always the ignorant and unin- 
formed who say they “haven’t time to 
read.” It isn’t a lack of “time to read.” 
it is a lack of intelligence, as a rule. 

Always they who read the current lit- 
erature are the most intelligent class you 
can find, and are usually the busiest people 
you can find. 

No use to dodge the truth. If you “don’t 
care,” say so. It is the uninformed who 
“don’t care,” for it is a law that “infor- 
mation precedes interést” in anything.— 
The Master Mason. 


The two greatest enemies of Freema- 
sonry are ignorance and apathy, with the 
opinion that a great of the latter proceeds 
from the preponderance of the former. 
Ignorance of what is included in and 
meant by the name of Freemasonry; ignor- 
ance of the meaning of its symbolism; 
ignorance of the methods advocated by the 
Institution by which its principles and 
teachings can be put into practice; ignor- 
ance of the satisfying feeling of accom- 
plishment when the heights of its philoso- 
phy and ethics are gained or when the 
knowledge is felt that progress toward 
those heights is being made; ignorance 
which is satisfied with superficial substi- 
tutes; ignorance which mistakes the 
shadow for the substance and is attracted 
by the glitter of tinsel the euphony of high 
flown titles and the sonority of mere noise. 


The ordinary calendar or vulgar era is 
not generally used by Freemasons in dating 
their official documents. ‘They have one 
peculiar to themselves, differing according 
to their various rites. The Masons in all 
parts of the world working in the York 
and French rites add 4,000 years to the 
Christian era, calling it Anno Lucis—Year 
of Light; abbreviated A.-.L.:., thus the 
year 1918 would be A.-.L.*. 5918. (This 
fact has a symbolic reference, not because 
they believe Freemasonry is, but that the 
principles and light of the institution are, 
coeval with the creation.) 
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Alice—So Maud is divorced. I thought 
when she married in such haste that she 
would repent at leisure. 

Kate—Oh, there’s no repentance in her 
case—she gets $200 a month alimony. 


I knew a young lady from Michigan, 
To meet her I never should wichigan. 
She’d eat of ice cream 
Till with pain she would scream, 
And she’d order another big dichigan. 


A party of sportsmen had been out all 
day big game hunting, and as they rested 
after their day’s labor they spun yarns. 

“Last time I was out here on his tgame,” 
said the quiet man, “I met a magnificent 
lion face to face. With a terrible roar, the 
beast Sprang at me, but just missed his 
aim by jumping two feet too high.  Disap- 
Pointed, it dashed away into the woods. The 
next day we set out to track the beast down, 
and at last came upon it in an open space 
in the Jungle—er—practicing low jumps.” 


ae eee was about to give out the banns 
obs, Triage when he discovered he could 
f nd the book. However, he began, 
roping meanwhile for the lost volume. 
I publish the banns of marriage be- 
tween—hbetween—_” 
“Between the cushion and the seat sir,” 


vrisepered the verger, suddenly realizing 
what the vicar was looking for. 


————S 


The fair young thing threw her arms 
around the bridegroom-to-be-in-another-24- 
hours. 

O, Walter,” she gurgled, “dad’s going to 
give us a check for a present!” 

Good!” said the man. “Then we'll have 
the wedding at noon, instead of 2 o’clock!” 

“But why, dear?” 


“The banks close at 3!” 
es 
“John,” exclaimed the nervous woman, “I 
believe there is a burglar in the house.” 
“T haven’t time to fool with small fry,” 
was the sleepy response. “I’ve spent the 
entire day fighting regular profiteers.” 


“You are looking badly broken up.” 

“T feel badly broken up. Didn’t have any 
sleep last night.” 

“How was that?” 

“When I got home I couldn’t find my 
latch key and had to sit on the doorstep all 
night. Didn’t find it till morning.” 

“Where was it?” 

“In my hand.” 


A famous actor tells a story of a friend 
of his who returned to New York after 
several years’ absence in the West. A& 
they walked down Broadway on a sightsee- 
ing tour the actor asked: 

“You remember Grace Church, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Let’s see,” replied his friend; “what 
company was she in?” 


Draft officer (examining colored man) 
—Do you want to join the cavalry, Rastus? 

Rastus—No boss, ah don’ wan’ join no 
cabalree. Case any reetreat come up, ah 
don’ wan’ be bothahed wif no hoss. 


SEVEN AGES OF MAN 

First Age—Sees the earth. 

Second Age—Wants it. 

Third Age—Starts to get it. 

Fourth Age—Decides to be satisfied with 
one-half of it. 

Fifth Age—Becomes still more moderate. 

Sixth Age—Now content to possess a 6x2 
strip of it. 

Seventh Age—Gets that strip. 


The negro compositors in the Govern- 
ment printing plant of the Panama Canal 
Zone have a passion for capital letters 
which has seriously annoyed their Ameri- 
can foreman. Once, when General Goethals 
was still in charge at Panama, the foreman 
returned a marked proof to a_ eolored 
printer for correction and said to him: 

“Hereafter I want you to understand 
that you are not to capitalize anything but 
God and General Goethals.” 
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ec Announcement 


Beginning with this issue of the New England Craftsman we 
present to our readers a new department which will be under the 
editorial direction of 


John Kendrick Bangs 


the distinguished author of more than fifty books, a keen observer 


of men and things, and for over twenty-five years intimately con- 
nected with the editorial policies of such publications as Life, Puck, 
Literature, Harper’s Weekly and The Metropolitan Magazine. Mr. 
Bangs is well known to the Masons of the whole country and with 
the addition of his able product to our pages the Craftsman will be 
of greater interest than ever to the brethren throughout New 


England. 


Get your friends to subscribe now and don’t miss a single 


number. It will well repay you. 
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Rose Lipp Regalia Co. 


Specialties in 
Masonic Supplies 


Recent Importation of 


Materials for Regalia -and 
Costumes. Place your orders 


—NOW— 


Past Masters’ Aprons 

Past High Priests’ Aprons 
Knights Templar Uniforms 
Scottish Rite Paraphernalia 


Robes cleansed, collars and jewels 
replated and repaired 


Banners, Badges, U. S. and Service Flags 


175 Tremont St., Boston 


Tel. Beach 4260 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


FACTS ABOUT 
FIGURES 


FIGURES 
ABOUT 
FACTS 


® 


D. B. LEWIS 
and COMPANY 
45 Milk Street Boston 


Are You a Mason 


Who believes that Masons should keep in touch with cur- 
rent history as well as the events which have made Masonry what 
it is? 

If so, you can do good work by recommending “The Crafts- 
man” to some brother who is not now a subscriber or better still 
send a year’s subscription to some one you think would like to 
receive it. 

We intend to broaden the scope of this publication and have 
an interesting program planned for the coming year. 

Do your bit for the good of the cause by utilizing the blank 


below and spreading the knowledge of Masonry among your Masonic 
brethren. 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 
MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON 


Please send your magazine for one year to the following: 


I enclose $ 


Signed 


Subscription $2.00 per year in advance 


If you are loyal to the Institution of Freemasonry you should take 
at least one good Masonic publication. 


ST 
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Building 


4897 


TAILOR. 
: : BOSTON 


46 Huntington Ave., 


COMFO R oe 
All Conditions of the Feet Successfully 
Treated by 
Dr. GEORGE GREENLEAF 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST 


Little Building Rooms 
SO Boylston St., Boston 


Delays are always dangerous and 
circumstances are never entirely fav- 
orable, so if we wait for the perfect 
time we shall never undertake any- 
thing.—Machiavelli. 


Telephone Back Bay 470 


Hotel Oxford 


Geo. H. KIMBALL, Mgr. 


CAFE, RUSTIC GARDEN 
ORCHESTRA, CABARET 


250 Rooms with and without Bath 


A Good Homelike Place for one to Spend the 


Winter Months 


NEAR COPLEY SQUARE 


919-920 
Tel. Beach 1989 J. 


Boston 


(ea a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a ee | 


St di iA Tel. 
pe LT Fort Hill 


Besse, Osborn & Odell 


INCGRPORATED 


Sheepskin Manufacturers 


TANNERIES : 
Peabody, Mass. Clinton, Maine 


51 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed 


Seal and Persian Made Over 
to Latest Fashions 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
and Relined 


Raw Furs Bought 


Fur Garments Made to Order 


175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
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DOCCCOCCOCCOCO 


Your Photograph is the Most Precious Gift 


for the folks at HOME and the boys OVER there in these cruel days of separation 
Have Your Photograph Taken Now 


When Signed Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Detroit 


YOUR PHOTOGRAPH will be highly artistic, finished in the latest style, with 
a true likeness, and permanent. The prices are moderate. 20 studios 
at your service. HE OFFERS AS A PATRIOTIC DUTY: 
1—To every U. S. A. and U. S. N. officer one photograph free, when re- 
quired for official purposes. 


2—E. BRUNEL WILL GIVE ne EVERY ON SING THIS COUPON 
ONE 25¢ THRIFT STAMP (W.S.S.). ED 


Use Coupon at Walker Bldg., 120 Boylston St., Boston, and Save $6.00 


SIZE 5x8 Dark Grounds . Without it 
10 Photos Finished in Folders. $3. 50 with coupon. $9.50 
Given with above offer, One Etching Photo (Value $2.50). 
E. Brunel has on file all negatives taken since 1907, and patrons can place 
a duplicate order at any time. 
Passports and Photos for reproductions or cuts finished in two hours. 
Copies and Enlargements made of new and old prints. 


FOR MEN FOR WOMEN 
$6. to  SThe $5. to $12. 


the SET y 
Roser 


MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY 


TRADE MARK 
ORTHOPEDIC SHOES A SPECIALTY 


166 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Thomas Hume, Manager 


Templar Uniforms 
and Regalia 


FLAGS 
and Regulation 


Army Equipment 


Correct in Design 
Excellent in Material 
Moderate in Price 


WESTOVER & FOSS 
Caterers 


Collations and Banquets Provided 
For Masonic Bodies 


Harding Uniform & 
Regalia Co. 


22 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


715 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


Telephone Back Bay 6816 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modes Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 


Vaults. The cost is sm 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


_ CHARM, FOB, oF POCKET-PIECE 


Oxidized, silver or bronze. 
of the institution of Free- 


By mail, 25 cents. 

Has blank space on reverse 
side for your name, name and 
number of your Lodge, date 
of initiation degrees, office 
held, etc. 

Engraving, per letter, .02 

Also for K.T., A, A.S.R. 
Shrine, 1.0.0. F., K.P. 
and other societies. 

Agents wanted in every Lodge; 
No. 4051. .25 good commissions, 
influence on the affairs of Orde oe ae oe aes Peace heer Casas 
Calendars, Book and Jewelry Catalogs, etc. 
Macoy Pub, & Masonic Supply Co, 
45. 47, 49 John St.. New York. [Jewelry Dept. 


A. E. QUICK 
Undertaker 


CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CiTY 


204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 


Telephones 594-J 
Res. 594-M 


masonry in its true light—its 


men and things. 


Read your own Masonic pub- 
lication, published in your 
interests for fourteen years 
Subscribe now to the New 
England Craftsman, $2 per 
year. Masonic Temple, 


Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


THE UMBRELLA HOSPITAL 
ARTHUR W. WOODEST. Manager 
Formerly with R. M. Lilley 


Umbrellas and Parasols Covered and 
Repaired.’ Canes Mounted in any style 


A good line of all kinds ‘of 
BAGS and SUITCASES 


FACTORY PRICES 
63 CORNBICL = rei.13493-m Hay. BOSTON 


GAndertakers 
2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


City and out-of-town service. 
Chapel—Automobile Equipment. 


Established 1848 Open Day end Night 
Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Furnishing Undertakers 


838 Beacon St. Comer of Arundel St. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 
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NMhierténicD»-~ My Furniture— 


DIPLOMAS) 


ENGROSSERS FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Designers and Engravers of 

Lodge Notices : : Diplomas 

Membership Cards and Certificates 
Interesting Samples Free 


MARTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
141 FRANKLIN STREET :: BOSTON 


You should be proud of your 
furniture. You should be able 
to think of it with satisfaction 

s “‘My Furniture,” precisely 
as you mentally appreciate 
your other possessions. The 
man or woman who can think 
of his or her furniture as ‘‘My 
Furniture hasinvariably taken 


63-75 PITTS on. pains in the selection of each 


BOSTON, MASS. 


REPAIRING and renewing of all 
kinds of leaky roofs our SPECIAL- 
TY. CONSULT us while weather 
is FAVORABLE. 


Prices given but NO CHARGE for 


examination. 


separate piece. 


Eames] 


Richardson Furniture Co. 
20 Sudbury Street Boston 


For further information phone our 
ROOFING DEPARTMENT 
Haymarket 3700. 


Established Since 1873 


HENRY J. SEILER 
Caterer 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years of Service 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


IF IT’S FOOT TROUBLE 
IT WILL WEAR AWAY 
—When You Wear— 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOES 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 


87-89 Court Street Boston 


E. W. Burt & Co. 


32 WEST ST. — Menand Women 
196 WASHINGTON ST. — Men’s 
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TATIONERY 
HOP 
8S MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 


The 


We know How 


Hill - Smith TheS TAT ONeEe 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 


Telephone Cambridge 4373 


The Conduct of Our Business 
Calls For Your Trade 


Extensive line of Imported and Domestic 
Cilgars—appreciated by quality smokers. 
The reliable mail order house. 


Write For Price List. 


Holland System, Inc. 
(Formerly Holland Wine Co.) 
NEXT DOOR TO MASONIC TEMPLE 


47 Boylston Street Boston 


Blue Lodge Aprons 
Collars, Jewels, 
Jewelry, 

K. T. Uniforms, 
Chapter. Council, 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
Replated 


Regalia Repalred 


‘ Lambskin Aprons. No. 7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 
in. unlined, in wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock,first quality, doz., $13.50 


THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. © BOSTON, MASS. 


Silk U. S. Flag 4% x5'4 feet Pole, Eagle or Spear 
with STAND $25.00 up. 


LODGE FURNITURE 


Folding Chairs 
Folding Tables 


New and second hand 


10,000 Folding Chairs 
For Rent 


BYRON S. JACKSON 
“Y* 107 Friend Street, Boston 
Phone Haymarket 3468 


Fine Stationery, Engraving and 
Printing; Wedding, Class Day 
and Club Invitations; Re- 
ception and Visiting 
Cards 


OFFICE SUPPLY HOUSE 
57-61 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


A. SUMMERFIELD 
Tailor 


Established 1890 


A tailor-made suit by Sum- 
merfield will give you that com- 
fortable feeling of being “well 
dressed” which you never can 
have with ready-made clothes— 
and at very moderate prices. 


Room 25 
Boylston Building 


657 Washington Street 
18 Boylston Street 


Member Merchant 
Tailors’ Exchange 


Boston 


BOOKS 
Are 
‘Teachers 


whose instructions are 
unaccompanied 

by blows 

or harsh words, 

and who demand 
neither food 


nor wages. 
You visit them, 


and they are alert; 
if you want them, 
they do not 

secrete themselves; 
nor do they ridicule 
your ignorance, 


be it ever so gross. 
—Richard de Bury 


The New England Craftsman is your 
Masonic magazine, acompanion 
worth having. Take ita 
year and learn. 


Things are not done because 
you intend to do them. 


Advertise NOW in the New 
England Craftsman 


ROBERT BURLEN 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT BURLEN ® - A.H.BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


| | CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


| 


4 ’ 
the job 
t. 
have p le 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 889, Scranton, Pa. 


Two Hoboes 


met recently on a blind siding. One 
was a printer who could do work 
cheaper than any of his competi- 
tors; the other didn’t have any 
money either. 


We never have tried to see how 
much cheaper we could do print- 
ing than our competitors—but how 
much better and at a reasonable 
price. You make no mistake in 
using our service. 


Blanchard Printing Co. 
27 Beach Street, 


Boston, és Mass. 


Telephone Beach 3192 
Connecting All Branches 


—_—  —- 
——— 
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Quality in Clothes 


Begins with the Uncut Cloth. We are large buyers of all Wool 
Fabrics. The men who plan our clothing are pastmasters of their craft. 
The men who make our clothing are picked men, set aside in separate 
sections of our own large sanitary shops,—the best makers of Men’s 
Clothing in America. 

For sixty-nine years we have built Quality Clothes, both for im- 
mediate wear and to order, for all occasions and seasons, for business 
and professional men, students and boys. 

A War Gift meansa practical gift. Our stock comprises hundreds 
of articles that are serviceable, practical and useful. 

Quality, Honest Prices prevail in every department. 


Sole Boston agents for the famous Stetson special soft and stiff Hats 


MENJOF KEENSJUDGMENT,<;‘‘OUR BEST 
ADVERTISERS”’ 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Saw wa ee a a oe oe a oe ee ne en ee ee an ae enn 


WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CON- 
VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 


Special accommodations for banquets and social 
gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence 


<<< ~~ anne aa a eo 


Hotel Touraine 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STREETS 
Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 


SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Young’s Hotel 


COURT STREET and COURT SQ. 


BOSTON 
J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 
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To Our Readers 


With the advent of peace new problems will arise that will 
have a direct bearing on each and every one of us, and in their 
solution Masons must take a prominent part. 


Economic and sociological questions will be answered by 
the sound thinking men of the nation, and this includes YOU. 


We propose to render every assistance in our power to 
readers of the Craftsman to enable them to get the true Ma- 
sonic viewpoint on matters of vital importance. 


We want to enlarge our subscription list so that a greater 
audience may attend to the lessons of the new era, and there- 
fore invite you to send in your friend’s subscription to the New 
England Craftsman. 


For every new subscription at Two Dollars per year sent 
in before February 25th, 1919, we will extend your subscrip- 
tion six months. 

Our program for the coming months includes very in- 
teresting articles by the most eminent men in the fraternity 
and our news features will be kept up to date on all worthwhile 
matters. 


In no other way can you or your brother Masons keep in 
touch with the Masonic interests of this section than by read- 
ing the New England Craftsman. 


Therefore help to spread the gospel of Freemasonry by 
increasing the list of Masonic readers among your acquaint- 
ance, 

NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, 
Masonic Temple, Boston. 


